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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


Some Publications: 


“‘Worthwhile One-Act Plays”’ 


A list of nearly 400 titles, compiled by A. H. Wharrier in 
response to many requests. 2s. 6d. per copy. 


Speech and Dialect 


American Speech Records by Ruth Draper and Arthur 
Klein—an invaluable aid in achieving authentic American 
speech. Specially made for the League and obtainable 
nowhere else. The set of four 12-in. records £1 12s. 6d., 
or 10s. each including postage and packing. Explanatory 
booklet Is. 


British Dialect Records, providing a complete survey of the 
twenty-four principal dialects of the British Isles. Set of 
twelve records £4 13s. 6d., or 9s. each including postage 
and packing. 


Complete Catalogue of the Library 


Comprising ““The Player’s Library” and the. First and 
Second Supplements. Available at half-price (16s. 4d., 
4s. 9d. and 11s. 3d. post free) to members of the League). 


Theatre Bookshop 


Order your theatre publications from us. The Bookshop 
can supply any book on short notice. 








For particulars of membership of the British Drama League, 


apply to the Secretary, 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. Euston 2666. | 
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HEINEMANN 
IMPORTANT NEW THEATRE BOOKS 





WILLIAM POEL AND THE 
ELIZABETHAN REVIVAL 


by Robert Speaight 


This is the long and eagerly-awaited first biography of the man who laid the very 
foundations of modern Shakespearean production. It will fascinate every theatre 
lover and prove indispensable to producers and actors. Written by one of our most 
eminent actors who worked with Poel, it is at once a vivid portrait of a remarkable 
man and a scholarly work of vital importance. The Society for Theatre Research 
which initiated this work has offered the author every assistance in the writing of 


a great book. Illustrated with many photographs 21s. 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
by John Masefield 


It is many years ago now since Dr. Masefield wrote his famous book on Shakespeare 
which has proved the perfect introduction to Shakespeare. That famous book has 
now been re-written and newly published. In it each play is examined briefly and 
wisely in such a way as to make the book ideal for reference, refreshment and delight. 





8s. 6d. 
THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS 
by Michael Redgrave 
“The essential book for the serious drama student.” 10s. 6d. 





NEW PLAYS IN ‘“‘STHE DRAMA J IBRARY”’ 


SIX CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF AN AUTHOR Pirandello 5s. Od. 
Translation by Frederick May 

TRESPASS ‘A Ghost Story” by Emlyn Williams 4s. 6d. 

LETTER FROM PARIS by Dodie Smith 5s. Od. 


A SECOND BOOK OF ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Emlyn Williams, H. F. Rubinstein 
Hubert Nicholson, Kenneth Lillington 5s. Od. 
TWO SAINTS PLAYS 
St. CHAD OF THE SEVEN WELLS by Leo Lehman 
MAN’s ESTATE by Robert Gittings 5s. Od. 


Now Published: PLAY PARADE Volume IV by Noel Coward 
Containing: THis HAPPY BREED, PRESENT LAUGHTER, 
and TONIGHT AT 8.30 (9 plays) 16s. Od. 





A List of Plays and Theatre Books is available from the Publishers 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 



































EVANS PLAYS 


The following full-length plays are available:— 


FOOL’S PARADISE Hugh Ross Williamson 
A simple comedy in a rural setting. 7 m., 3f., 5/-. 

JINNY MORGAN Howard Spring 
A moving and human drama set in a Welsh mining community. One simple set. 
5 m., 4 f. 5/- 

THE MAN IN GREY arr. Charles and Toy 


Never before released for amateur performance. 4 m. and 3 f., also 1 black page who 
can be either boy or girl. One set. 5/- 


THE NOBLE SPANIARD W. Somerset Maugham 
A delightful, elegant comedy from the French, with dialogue as light and crisp as the 
emotions of the characters themselves, and with humour as dry as only the author’s 
salt wit can make it. One set, 4 m., 5 f. 5/- 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR Arnold Ridley 
The well-known author of The Ghost Train, Easy Money, etc., scores another success 
with this witty and genial topical comedy. One set. 4 m., 4 f. 5/- 


/ 


CORINTH HOUSE Pamela Hansford Johnson 
A brilliantly written play, full of good acting parts, both dramatic and humorous, which 
scored immediate successes on the radio and television. Two simple sets, 1 m., 6f. 4/6 


FIT FOR HEROES Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 
Delightful farcical comedy, first produced at the Embassy Theatre with Dame Irene 
Vanbrugh as Lady Wimpole. One set, 4 m., 3 f. 4/- 


MACADAM AND EVE Roger MacDougall 


“Fantastic fun. . . . It is salted with wit, peppered with audacity, and it has enough real 
speculation behind its fun to make us now and then thoughtful in our laughter. A highly 
unusual fantastic comedy.”—Alan Dent in the News Chronicle. One set, 3 m., 3 f. 5/- 


THE MARTINS’ NEST Joan Morgan 


A warm, lively, amusing, touching play of a family. A comedy in three acts, first 
produced at the Westminster Theatre with Hermione Baddeley as Mrs. Martin. 
One set, 5 m., 2 f., 1 juv. (boy). 5/-. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES G. & M. Hackforth-Jones 
Lively naval comedy, where scandals, embarrassments and countermeasures combine | 


for delightful entertainment without the need for elaborate production. One set, 
6 m., 5 f. 5/- 


DARK SUMMER Wynyard Browne 


A delightfully moving and sincere play, by the author of The Holly and the Ivy, requiring 
only one set, 1 m., 4 f. 5/-. 


CRANFORD arr. Martyn Coleman 
This dramatisation, so well received both on the stage and on television, faithfully 
preserves the charm of the novel, sympathetically bringing to oe the leisured (but 
impecunious) ladies of Cranford. Simple set and costume. 2 m., 


NORTHANGER ABBEY arr. Thea Holme 
From Jane Austen’s novel with alternative suggestions for simple or elaborate production. 
A play in three acts, with prologue and epilogue. Three sets, 7 m., 6 f. and supers. 6/- 


eo... 





Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the publishers only. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON _ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 























Large Stocks of Apparatus at Attractive Prices. 


2K Ask for Illustrated List .. . MAJOR EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 
spot 22 GORST ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 Phone; ELGar 8041 (5 lines) 























Scenic Colours and Sundries 


OUR NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST 
IS NOW AVAILABLE containing 


Prices and Details of best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian, 
Scenic Colours, Dyes, Brushes, Boards and all Sundry Materials for 
painting your own Scenery, Props, etc., etc. 








We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur Societies and Professional 
Repertory Companies with all the materials required for scenic painting, etc., and 
you may confidently send your problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW 12 PAGE PRICE LIST NOW 


BRODIE & MIDDLETON LTD. 


(Dept. D.) 
79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 





























ALL YOUR PROPERTIES FROM 
THE SPECIALISTS IN 
THE PROBLEM PROP 


STAGE PROPERTIES LTD. 


LISTS ON REQUEST 


13 PANTON STREET 
HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
Whitehall 8528 


Recommended by the British Drama League 











** SIMMONS 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional & Amateur Stages 





CANTERBURY FESTIVAL 


These costumes were specially designed and made for 





COSTUMES 


FOR HIRE—15/- to 17/6 3°" 


per week 

SAXON NORMAN MEDIAEVAL 
TUDOR ELIZABETHAN STUART 
the 1951-2-3 Festivals and the 1953 Coronation 
Pageant. They are simple in design but colourful and 

authentic. Inspection by appointment. 

. FESTIVAL MANAGER, 
APPLY: MARLOWE THEATRE, CANTERBURY 











& CO. 
(i941) LTD, 





SPECIALISTS IN 


Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 











LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 





| Postal Enquiries to:— 
7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Personal Calls to:— 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 











DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 





B.D.L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 





8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.| 
has removed to bigger premises 
Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 

Telephone GER. 4136 











GRUNDIG TAPE RECORDER 


A ‘‘must’’ for professional or 
student—so simple, a child can 
use it! 

*Phone or write for a free Home Demon- 
stration of the amazing new Grundig 


TK9 (65 Gns.) Tape Recorder. A few 
Demonstration models at reduced prices. 


T/R SALES AND SERVICE 


28 Chariton Kings G1y1 7083 


Rd., London, N.W.5 
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FUR RUGS AND SKINS FAITH HOUSE 
STUFFED ANIMALS 


BIRDS WARDROBE LTD 
HUNTING TROPHIES PERIOD & 
THE FILM INDUSTRY AND PROFESSIONAL STAGE ~ 
HAVE HIRED OUR PRODUCTS FOR MANY YEARS. \ 
WE SHOULD LIKE TO OFFER YOU OUR SERVICES 1) 
AND INVITE YOUR ENQUIRIES FOR THESE HIGHLY 
SPECIALISED PROPERTIES C 


EUSton 2765 EST. 1850 BIBLICAL 
EDW. GERRARD 


61 COLLEGE ach, LONDON, N.W.1 7Tufton St., S.W.| ABBey 62 l 8 


SOSCSCOSOSCSCOSOSEBBEE8BEE8BBGe 


A perfect performance. . . 


demands perfect make-up. 

Our Studio is at your disposal for selecting and 
for trying out make-up under all lighting 
conditions. 

Consult our experts for advice on every problem 
of make-up and the care of the skin. 

There is no charge for these services. An appoint- 
ment can be arranged by telephone or letter. 

















I, l1CH NER MAKE-UP STUDIO 


44a CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel.: GERrard 1086 


Opposite the London Hippodrome Theatre, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. 


SSSHOSCOSSSOSOOSCEOOSSOOSEESG 


Over 30 YEARS WIG MAKERS AND SUPPLIERS TO THE OLD ViIC-SADLERS WELLS ORGANISATION 
JUST ONE PROOF THAT YOU CAN PLACE YOUR ORDERS 
FOR HIRE OR PURCHASE OF WIGS WITH 


EVERY CONFIDENCE 


CONTACT 


“BERT’ 


46 Portnall Rd. London, W.9 Lad 1717 
The Non-Combine, Family Wig-Making Business 


NO WIG TOO DIFFICULT—WE MAKE EVERY TYPE OF WIG 
HAIR LACE FRONT WIGS, FILM, ORDINARY THEATRICAL, ETC. 


REMEMBER, WE ARE ACTUAL MAKERS 
HAVE YOU BOOKED US TO MAKE UP YOUR NEXT SHOW? 
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BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL Co. LTD. 
48, MONMOUTH STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 











GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
_ Z cela Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD : HACKNEY »- LONDON -: €E:°:8 


Telephone AMHerst 317! 








Recently Televised 66 HAM MO N D’S 99 
A Drama in Three Acts 


‘ssSTOLEN WATERS” A new One-Act Play by 
ome 5/2 post paid WINIFRIDE TRENTHAM 
By LIONEL BROWN, author of ‘‘Square 7 m., 4f. 


Pegs,” “To Have and to Hold,” etc. A CHARMING COMEDY WITH EXCELLENT 


Copies sent on Approval CHARACTER PARTS 


Copies (Is. 6d.) on application to the author: 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD. 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.! 109 WELSH ROW 
Tel. MUSeum 3183 LANgham 7111 NANTWICH 






































IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


NEAR SHAKESPEARE’S 
BANKSIDE 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.I 


Southwark’s New Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Moderate hire charges. 














When in need of 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
CURTAINS 
SCENERY 
CANVAS 
FLUORESCENT SATIN 

or 


ADVICE ON STAGE 
PLANNING 


s 
Catalogue post free 


Apply to: 


WATTS & CORRY LTD 


305/317 OLDHAM ROAD 
MANCHESTER 10 
Collyhurst 2736 








FABRICS & FITTINGS 










STAGE DRAPERIES 


FURNISHING AND 
COSTUME 
MATERIALS 
OF ALL 
TYPES 


STAGE 
PLANNING 
AND 


EQUIPMENT 





SCENE CLOTHS ready 
for painting 














THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 
for Theatres and Halls. 

Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham. Hall Green Little Theatre. 
Birmingham. The General Electric Co. Ltd. 
Bridgwater. Town Hall. 

Colwyn Bay. Pier Pavilion. 

Ipswich. The Theatre. 

Leicester. The Little Theatre. 

Malvern. Malvern College. 

Renfrew. Town Hall. 

Scottish Community Drama Association. 


Write or ’phone to: 
BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 


Telephone: CENtral 3834 
Telegrams: CARPETS BIRMINGHAM 




















THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 
issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch 7474/5 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 
to be insured not Ten Days 





Eighteen Days 


exceeding Cover Cover 
£100 25/- 32/6 
£250 30/- 37/6 
£500 35/- 42/6 
£1,000 42/6 52/- 
£1,500 50/- 62/6 
£2,000 57/6 72/6 


RISKS COVERED 


1. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage 
to property up to £5000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 








CITIZEN 
HOUSE 


LTD. 


THEATRICAL 
COSTUMIERS 


@ Costumes of all periods avail- 
able on Hire for Pageants, 
Plays, Pantomime, etc. 


@ Wig Department 
@ Reasonable Rates 
@ Drama Library 


@ Advisory Bureau 


21 GREEN PARK, BATH 
TELEPHONE: TELEGRAMS: 
BATH 5157 PERIOD, BATH 


























CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 


SCENERY 
and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 





























THE PLAY? 


FULL LENGTH (5s. 2d.) All One Set 


A GENTLEMAN'S DAUGHTERS 

Period Play. Aimee Stewart (2m., 6w.) 
THE SEASON’S GREETINGS (4m., 4w.) 
Comedy for Christmas Time. H. Elsna. 
CRESCENT MOON (4m., 7w.) 
Country Play by author ‘“‘Golden Harvest.” 
MAIDEN LADIES (6m., 4w.) 
Farcial Comedy by authors ‘“‘Love’s a Luxury.” 
IT NEVER RAINS (5m., 5w.) 
Dlay of Family Loyalty. L. Reid-Banks. 

TWO OF EVERYTHING (4m., 5w.) 
A Comedy of the Theatre. Basil Thomas. 
A TALE OF TWO SWANS 
All-Women Comedy. T. B. Morris. 
CHAMPAGNE FOR BREAKFAST (3m., 3w.) 
Comedy by author “Young in Heart.” 


(11w.) 


MOONSHINE (3m., 5w.) 
“Blithe Spirit” Comedy. J. Coates. 
STOLEN WATERS (4m., 5w.) 
New Play by Lionel Brown. 
STORM IN A PAINTPOT (5m., 6w.) 
Topical Housing Comedy. M. Gibbs. 
MOTHER IS A DARLING (5m., 6w.) 
Comedy for all ages. Enid Hollins. 

ONE ACT (1s. 84d.) 
THE THIN RED LINE (3m., 3w.) 


Costume Comedy. Edward Murch. 
LADIES BAR (6w., Im.) 
Comedy. William’s Dinner and Morum. 
HASTE TO THE WEDDING 

(3 w., 2 c., who are silent) 
Light Comedy. V. Arlett and E. Verity. 
SPRING FLOWERS FOR MARGUERITE 


Drama. Edward Murch. (4w). 
PADDOCK (6w.) 
Comedy. Catherine Prynne. 

THE LAWN (6w.) 
Drama. Joyce Dennys. 

IN NEED OF SUPPORT (6w.) 
Comedy. Anne and Arthur Russell. 

JOBS FOR THE GIRLS (8w.) 
Comedy. J. E. Bollans. 

THE GENTLE COMEDY (6w.) 
Comedy. William’s Dinner & Morum. 

AUNT MARTHA (8w.) 


Play. Gordon Lea. 
IT’S NOT VERY NICE 
Comedy. L. A. G. Strong. 


LONELY ROAD 
Religious Play. T. C. Thomas. 


(l1w.) 


(2m., 7w.) 


Plays are sent on Approval and a New Supple- 
ment to “Plays and their Plots” giving synopses, 
etc., of all the above plays is sent Free on 
Application. 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 



































The new Strand Electric publication, “Stage 
Lighting on a Shoestring,” gets right down to 
the practical realities of Amateur Group finances. 
It demonstrates how even £25 wisely spent, can 
lay the foundation of a really workable little 
installation which can be completed as and when 
funds permit for a little over £100. Free to 
secretaries of Drama Groups on application. 


29 KING ST., LONDON, W.C.2 













Advice on specific stage lighting 
problems is also available from 
our Amateur Advisory Section 


without obligation. 


STRAND ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


BRANCHES AT 313 Oldham Rd., Manchester; 62 Dawson 
St., Dublin; 481 Malvern Rd., Melbourne, 
S.E.1, Australia 


Agents: Stage Furnishings Ltd., 346 Sauchiehall St., Glasgow 
Represented in most Overseas territories 
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THE YORK CYCLE OF MYSTERY PLAYS was revived in 1951, and again this summer, 
in the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey, produced by E. Martin Browne. Joseph O’Conor as Jesus. 
Costumes by Norah Lambourne: photograph by Will Acton. 









EDITORIAL 


HE recent debate in the House of Commons about the Tennent 
organisation, though inconclusive, was useful because it made people 

































think about what the London theatre should be. In the last few 
years we have reached the point, attained long since by many continental 
nations, of regarding the theatre of our metropolis as essential to the ex- 
pression of our culture. We now give it State support, to a small extent by 
subsidy and to a much greater extent by the remission of Entertainments Duty. 
But as always our methods are of the casual kind, and we have never stopped 
to ask what we hope to create by the application of the taxpayer’s money— 
in however modest a quantity. 


The recent International Festival in Paris showed one thing very clearly; 
that the company assembled ad hoc for a particular play cannot compete, as an 
ensemble, with the permanently established organisation of the National 
Theatre type, subsidised to keep actors and technicians working together over 
years in a building which gives them full facilities. Here was the argument 
by results for our National Theatre, of which the Old Vic, in an inadequate 
building and with far too little money, is striving to produce an embryo. 

[= That we should have a National Theatre, and soon, there is no doubt. 


But we need also the theatre of the individual manager; the theatre which 
produces most of the new plays, because it is directly concerned to please 
the public from which it makes its money. Our “commercial” theatre, despite 
such symptoms as were discussed in Parliament, is healthy and does a useful job. 
It would certainly be healthier, and competition would be freer, if the 
Entertainments Duty were abolished altogether—if, that is, the public purse 
openly met its share of the expense of maintaining a reputable theatre instead 
of doing so in a concealed way which sometimes works out unfairly. 


There is a third factor in the London theatre which must not be 
omitted—the small experimental theatres. These theatres afford the essential 





opportunity to try out, not plays for commercial use, but even more important, 
plays which, though not commercial, will yet have a profound influence on 

the theatre’s future. Ibsen, Shaw, Eliot, Fry, all reached the West End 

and the Old Vic from such sources. At present, it is only the commercially 
hopeful small theatre that is able to keep going. Somehow we have to find 
means of replacing, in our time, the Stage Society, the Everyman and 

the Mercury. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 


By J. W. LAMBERT 


Christopher Fry’s winter comedy, 

The Dark is Light Enough, like all 
recent plays by our leading dramatists, 
is a disappointment. (A disappoint- 
ment, I need hardly say, is not the same 
thing as a failure.) It seems constantly 
on the verge of fulfilling every hope; 
but rmever does so, and thus redoubles 
our frustration. 

A romantic setting—a snowbound 
Hungarian castle and its monumental 
stables during the Year of Revolutions, 
realised in great curves of crimson and 
gilt and massive stone by Oliver Messel 
—offsets a severe but heartening theme. 
For the subject of the play is not merely 
the Countess Rosmarin’s all-embracing 
wonder at the universe, her love of 
humanity, and its remarkable effect on 
those around her; it is her failure to fit 
into her beautiful world the tormented 
and tormenting scoundrel, Richard 
Gettner. To her, this is a challenge. In 
her attempt to meet it, to fan the divine 
spark even in this wretched man (a 
spiritually putrefied Thomas Merton), 
she once went so far as to marry him 
to her own daughter in the hope that 
innocence and simple passion might 
bring him back to humanity. And 
when, long after that failure, chance 
throws him upon them again, more of 
a fugitive than ever, the effort is 
renewed by both mother and daughter, 
while the senseless tide of civil war rolls 
destructively back and forth, and their 
family and friends look on with varying 
degrees of irritated astonishment. 

Mr. Fry has provided more plot than 
usual—perhaps reluctantly, for when 
the Countess at one point exclaims ‘“‘Do 
let us for a short while abandon 
incident, And charm ourselves with 
something quite immaterial’’ one seems 
to have overheard a cri de coeur from 
the author; and there are plenty of 


| ET us not beat about the bush; 


what ought to be effective theatrical 
moments. The lift of his line, with its 
constantly shifting stresses, is still there 
to carry many memorable passages. 
But I hope Mr. Fry has not been 
persuaded by his severer critics that 
whatever is decorative is mere decora- 
tion; it was to be expected that some 
of his early exuberance would be 
modified, but not that the workaday 
passages of the play would present, as 
they do, a rather bleached look. This 
is particularly hard on the minor 
characters, who are rather dull, espec- 
ially if one recalls the engaging crew 
who filled in the corners of The Lady’s 
Not For Burning. 

Peter Brook’s production seemed to 
be faintly but consistently ill at ease, 
and I should like to put forward a 
timorous question from the other side 
of the footlights. Rumour asserted that, 
like many plays to-day, The Dark is 
Light Enough was extensively revised on 
tour; is it not possible that however 
much this practice may improve a play, 
it may have a sadly unsettling effect 
upon the players, and upon the overall 
rhythm of the production? Be that as it 
may, it is odd to see such admirable 
actors as Hugh Griffith, Peter Bull and 
John Moffatt overworking so stren- 
uously to make something out of a 
cynic, a doctor and an enthusiast, three 
of the Countess’s entourage. Margaret 
Johnston, a rather wan, complaining 
figure as the daughter, at least shares 
in the play’s most incandescent 
moment: when, in the misty, musty 
stables, she hesitantly reaches out again 
to her renegade ex-husband. James 
Donald plays this lost soul with a hang- 
dog, sagging rasp, a cringing swagger 
which comes somewhere near the heart 


of the matter. And as the Countess! 


Dame Edith Evans unfailingly assumes 
pathos, courage, playfulness, resignation 
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“THE DARK IS LIGHT ENOUGH,” by Christopher Fry, at the Aldwych Theatre. 
Edith Evans with Hugh Griffith and James Donald. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


pity, resolution and a radiant nobility 
of spirit—unfailingly, but not, so 
to speak, inflammably. The piece 
smoulders tantalisingly, with here a 
sudden spark, there a quick spurt of 
flame, but never a blaze of glory. 
Aiming not at the infinite possibilities 
of the human spirit but at its pitiful 
limitations, Bridget Boland unerringly 
transfixed her target in The Prisoner, a 
notable advance upon her earlier plays, 
The Cockpit and The Return. Her skill in 
building cumulative drama out of an 
intellectual duel with, in effect, only 
three speaking characters, suggests 
exciting possibilities; and she was nobly 
served. Nobody doubts that Alec 
Guinness is a fine actor, but here, I 
think, was his biggest performance yet, 
as the Cardinal who, accused of a crime 
against the state, fences with his 
questioner and endures the miseries of 
confinement unscathed, until a trick 


which is meant to play upon his human 
feelings betrays him by revealing that 
he has none. Magnificent was his entry 
in all his scarlet splendour; startling 
his shrinking when his robes were taken 
away, leaving him a small bald man in 
a white shirt and black trousers; 
terribly revealing the way in which, 
when his spiritual pride was uncovered, 
he seemed to grow again by confession 
—but into a scrawny, chicken-like 
parody of a saint. And all the time, as 
he beat his hand upon his knee, smiled 
a quick, bitter little smile, the pressures 
of sleeplessness visibly worked upon 
him. They worked too upon his 
interrogator; Noel Willman seems to 
specialise in inquisitors, but here was 
a very different figure from the patho- 
logical monster of Monsarrat—a knife- 
sharp study of a scientist at work, yet 
a scientist gradually warming towards 
the subject of his terrible experiment. 














Hardly less frightening was Wilfrid 
Lawson’s gaoler, the walking embodi- 
ment of that jocular monster, man in 
the mass; and every nuance of suspense 
was caught in Peter Glenville’s produc- 
tion with a finely controlled variation 
of pace. 

For the rest the liveliest side of the 
London theatre has been devoted to 
revues—and the freshest of those an 
amateur production from Cambridge. 


MILES MALLESON, BRENDA BRUCE and ALAN WEBB in “Both Ends Meet,” 


by Arthur Macrae, at the Apollo Theatre. 


Angus McBean. 


A burlesque revival of East Lynne proved 
once again that mockery except in 
small doses is a tasteless bore. We have 
also been offered two straight plays, one 
eccentric farce and no fewer than six 
light comedies, none of them par- 
ticularly good of its kind, and none of 
them offering more than mildly accept- 
able acting. Ronald Millar’s Waiting for 
Gillian is about a silly woman with two 
protective males giving conflicting 
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advice about whether or not she shouid 
own up to having killed a man while 
driving a car. Adapted from Nigel 
Balchin’s novel A Way through the Wood, 
it omits the lively contemporary 
atmosphere with which Mr. Balchin 
habitually clothes the contrived banal- 
ity of his plots; what remains is a well- 
made matinée play in which Googie 
Withers cannot quite persuade us that 
she is as stupid as all that. 


Directed by Peter Brook; photograph by 


In spite of myself I enjoyed The Tea- 
house of the August Moon. American 
occupation troops bringing the benefits 
of civilisation to the benighted in- 
habitants of Okinawa are heartily 
made fun of, and the Orientals are at 
the same time heartily patronised. 
Entirely delightful, however, are 
William Sylvester’s gangling, gauche 
and baffled Captain Frisby, the saturn- 
ine lunacy of Lionel Murton’s swivel- 
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eyed psychiatrist, and above all Eli 
Wallach as an Okinawan Figaro. He 
alone brought not only exquisite skill 
of movement and timing, but grace and 
delicacy to an entertainment otherwise 
composed in thick poster-paint. 

The light comedies nearly all give 
the annoying impression that with a 
little more trouble they might have 
been a great deal better. In Arthur 
Macrae’s Both Ends Meet more inven- 
tion might have prevented the major 
joke in both acts from being exactly the 
same. As it is, we have a pleasant 
evening with other people’s income-tax 
troubles, and Miles Malleson and Alan 
Webb comfortably in their element as a 
pair of aristocratic old spongers. In The 
Manor of Northstead William Douglas 
Home loosely scrapes a little more 
gold-dust and a good deal of simple 
dust out of the vein he worked in 
The Chiltern Hundreds; it is, of course, 
always a pleasure to listen to A. E. 
Matthews expounding the life-cycle of 
the liver-fluke. In The Facts of Life 
Roger Macdougall put together a tiny 
little play from the sort of situation 
which made the second act of Escapade 
so delightful; and once again he had 
Lance Secretan, flaxen-haired and 
curlew-voiced, as a bright boy evading 
cross-examination. We Must Kill Toni 
sets out to be a formal comedy on the 
theme of money, murder and family 
pride; its construction was limp and 


| imitative (how many more times are 


we to watch poisoned teacups circulate 
Only Richard Goolden 
emerged from the evening with any 
credit, acting an old retainer with a 


| perfection of nods and becks. Bill 


Owen’s springy, knock-down humour 
supports Where There’s a Will, a 
Devonian-Cockney “imbrolligo” (in 
A. E. Peasemarch’s apt phrase). And 
Celia Johnson, pen in hand, flour on 
forehead, diffuses in Jt’s Never Too Late 
all the charm of the inner suburbs over 
a relentlessly domestic tale of the 
tribulations of a lady novelist. 
Royston Morley’s production of Six 
Characters in Search of an Author in 
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Frederick May’s admirable translation 
of Pirandello’s final amended text, was 
clear-cut and truly dramatic, and fully 
deserved its advancement from the Arts 
Theatre to the St. James’s. It wisely 
gave us no time to wrestle with the 
unrewarding metaphysical aspects of 
the piece, but drove home the curt 
flicker of incident, wrung emotion from 
the talk, and extracted excellent if 
unfair fun from the contrast between 
life as it is and life as actors represent it. 
Mary Morris, tiny, black, diamond- 
sharp, embodied the disembodied 
prostitute with great force though little 
variation of colour; Ralph Michael as 
the goatish old father, defeated, 
frustrated and misunderstood as well 
as non-existent, swung through argu- 
ment, appeal, collapse with real and 
moving virtuosity; and as the producer 
Reginald Tate held the dissolving 
world together with a tact that should 
not go unrecognised. 

And last, alas, another disappoint- 
ment; for, after all, Sir John Gielgud’s 
production of The Cherry Orchard was 
not ideal, despite many fine things. It 
was disconcerting to find a dull, 
unhelpful set, depressing costumes and 
distractingly unconvincing noises off. 
Worse, the very production seemed in 
some way at odds with itself, the subtle 
carpentry of Chekov’s conversation 
pieces coming apart at the joints, and 
different parts being played in different 
styles. Gwen Frangcon-Davies’ Madame 
Ranevsky displayed all the superficial 
charm, nothing of the warmth of this 
difficult lady, so that in the end she 
seemed simply a silly woman. On the 
other hand, Pauline Jameson could 
hardly have been bettered as poor 
Varya; the scene in which, fumbling 
after nothing in the trunks, she failed 
to wring a proposal from Lopahin 
passed with a ravishing poetic sadness. 
Trevor Howard’s Lopahin, too, was 
well done; not quite a complete portrait 
—a shade more uneasiness was needed 
behind the brusquerie and kindness— 
but firm and true. The thread of gold 
which almost held the production 





together was Esmé Percy’s Gayeff, his _ to take off on wings of aimless eloquen:e 
obsession with billiards rightly played into thin air, this tubbily fluting 


ESME PERCY, GWEN FFRANGCON-DAVIES and TREVOR HOWARD in 
“The Cherry Orchard” at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. Photo: Houston Rogers. 


down. Locked in a family past, jolted creation alone would have made the 
from time to time into the present only trip to Hammersmith worth while. 
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COSTUME IN PERIOD PLAYS 


By C. WILLETT CUNNINGTON 


HEN a play represents an 
W epoch sufficiently remote it 

earns the title of “period 
play”. How remote must that epoch 
be? It implies any time beyond the 
personal recollection of the audience. 
And if the dresses worn in it are very 
unlike those of to-day one calls it a 
“costume piece’’. 

In my time it meant rather more. 
It meant that the actor-manager would 
look extremely romantic and his leading 
lady extremely picturesque, both in a 
sort of fancy dress. If the period of the 
play was medieval this was indicated 
by robes and armour; for the seven- 
teenth century one had curls, cloaks and 
rapiers; for the eighteenth, periwigs, 
patches and hoops. These gave you the 
approximate date, within a century or 
so, and everyone except a few carping 
critics was satisfied. To-day historical 
accuracy is aimed at, but is this an 
improvement, I wonder? I recollect 
seeing a play of the Regency period in 
which the costumes were so correct that 
they might have been museum -speci- 
mens and I found them so interesting 
that I forgot to notice what the play 
was about. 

There are various ways of dressing 
a period play. The oldest, dating from 
Shakespeare’s time, is to wear modern 
dress, a method which has occasionally 
been attempted in our own time; the 
newest way is to reproduce exactly the 
fashions of the epoch represented, 
though some prefer to dress it in those 
of the period when it was written. 

It is a nice question, this, whether 
Hamlet should resemble a savage Dane 


' of the Dark Ages or a Jacobean gentle- 


man of 1606. A simple escape from such 
problems, and one which flourished in 
the nineteenth century, is to adopt 
“fancy dress’. There is much to be said 
for it; instead of searching for anachron- 
isms in the costumes the audience 


settled down to listen to the words; 
I should perhaps explain that in those 
days it was possible to hear a play and 
not merely see it. The kind of fancy 
dress worn was a happy blend of 
modern and antique; when in 1890 
I first saw Beerbohm Tree and his wife 
as Hamlet and Ophelia he resembled, 
to my youthful eyes, a grown-up Little 
Lord Fauntleroy in a velvet suit, and 
she suggested one of Marcus Stone’s 
young ladies on her way to the 
bathroom. I thought them lovely, 
surrounded by antiques. 

In Shakespeare’s time the stage 
costumes were often the cast-off glories 
from courtiers and therefore ‘“‘modern”’. 
Hamlet must have worn bombasted 
doublet and ballooned trunk-hose and 
Ophelia went mad in a farthingale. 
I suppose the same costumes did for 
King Lear and Cordelia; perhaps some 
enterprising manager will revive that 
play in those costumes as worn at the 
Globe theatre in 1605. 

By the eighteenth century Shakes- 
speare and Ben Jonson had become 
antique curiosities and the question 
arose how to dress revivals of old plays. 
Theatrical prints of that time show how 
liberal-minded was the eighteenth- 
century stage. A few slashes here and 
there in a gentleman’s suit made him 
Tudor-Jacobean, fit for any play of a 
date before the Restoration. The ladies 
were content with any dress of antique 
cut, provided of course that it was 
sufficiently gorgeous. But whatever sort 
of gown she wore a leading actress 
usually insisted that the headdress and 
hair should be in the latest fashion of 
the day. Mrs. Pritchard, perhaps the 
greatest Lady Macbeth the stage has 
known, played that part in a gown of 
the late Stuart period while her head 
was in the mode of 1750. With her we 
see Garrick as Macbeth in ‘‘a Court 
suit of sky blue and scarlet” for in 








tragedy he preferred “modern” dress. 
As Othello he appeared in “a regi- 
mental suit of George the Second’s 
bodyguard, with a flowing Ramillies 
wig.” In spite of this we find a critic 
in 1757 praising the artistic judgment 
of Garrick “whereby the dresses are no 
longer the heterogeneous and absurd 
mixture of foreign and ancient modes 
which formerly debased our tragedies 
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breeches, silk stockings and cocked hat. 
It seems that audiences did not relish 
historical accuracy in costume, and 
when in 1777 Macklin attempted to 
play Macbeth in kilts he was hissed off 
the stage. Sometimes imagination ran 
riot and for the role of Lord Foppington 
Colley Cibber had a periwig so enorm- 
ous that it had to be brought on to the 
stage in a sedan chair and deposited 
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COUNTRYMAN AND HIS WIFE, 1587. The illustrations to this article 


are from “Handbook of English 


by representing a Roman general in a 
full-bottomed peruke.” A little pre- 
mature, this; only a few years later the 
popular actress Mrs. Spranger Barry 
was wearing the Court dress of 1760 
with huge hoop and panniers for the 
part of Constance in Shakespeare’s King 
John; and her husband played Othello 
in a suit of gold-laced scarlet, knee 
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Costume in the 16th Century” 
C. W. and P. Willett Cunnington. Faber & Faber. 


by 


on his head by two servants. 

In 1783 the great John Philip Kemble 
first appeared as Hamlet in “‘a modern 
Court dress of black velvet adorned 
with a star and the Order of the Garter, 
his powdered hair flowing over his 
shoulders.”” When powder went out of 
fashion his Hamlet exhibited a tall 
ostrich plume towering on his head, an 
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impressive symbol of mourning which 
became a _ traditional feature of 
Hamlet’s costume until Irving ventured 
to discard it in 1874. 

The odd mixture of styles on the 
eighteenth century stage was due, as 
we learn from Tate Wilkinson’s mem- 
oirs, to the simple fact that actors 
arrayed themselves “in the cast-off 
clothes of real lords and dukes, bought 
cheaply,’ and these passed from one 
generation to another. At Covent 
Garden the black wig worn by the 
murderer in Hamlet’s play within a 
play was said to have once adorned the 
head of Charles the Second. But 
attempts at historical accuracy were 
not unknown; a print of 1749 depicts 
the cast of Coriolanus with everyone in 
strict classical dress. True, the costumes 
were Greek and not Roman but with 
the imperfect lighting of the stage at 
that time this scarcely mattered. 

As lighting improved from oil lamps 
to gas, and eventually to electricity, it 
gradually becamie more necessary to 
avoid anachronisms, though Fanny 
Kemble in 1829 played Juliet in the 
fashion of that year with leg-of-mutton 
sleeves and a bustle. And fifty years 
later when Irving produced a version 
of The Vicar of Wakefield, while he was 
in eighteenth century costume Ellen 
Terry’s Olivia wore a rustic edition of 
1880 styles. By then, however, most 
actor-managers were inviting eminent 
artists possessing some historical know- 
ledge, such as Seymour Lucas and 
Edwin Abbey, to design the costumes 
for period plays. As a result the 
characters in them might have stepped 
straight out of Walter Scott’s novels. 
Of course they were far from being 
correctly dressed; but they created the 
illusion of being so. I am told that in 
a recent production of Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fifth some of the actors wore 
buttons where no buttons ought to be. 
How dreadful! But you simply didn’t 
notice King Henry’s buttons when 
Lewis Waller played the part. We 
demanded of the stage not realism but 
romance, and got it in abundance; 
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indeed with the limelight concentrated 
on the actor-manager and dogging his 
every footstep, while the rest of the cast 
were in the shadows, the emotional 
emphasis was unmistakeable. In those 
spectacles we were witnessing the 
glowing sunset of Victorian Gothic Art. 

In the revivals of old plays it was of 
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GENTLEMAN, 1583 

course necessary to prune the text of 
indelicate phrases, but how was a 
refined actress, playing such parts as 
Viola or Rosalind, to dress in male 
costume? How, in fact, to admit the 
existence of legs? Miss Ada Rehan 








escaped from this predicament by 
wearing, as Rosalind, a long tunic and 
a short knee-length skirt, in which she 
was described as looking both ‘‘saucy”’ 
and ‘“‘kittenish’. Obviously it would 
never do for period costume to be 





gentleman conducts a love scene clad 
only in his undergarments ? 

A peculiar difficulty seems to attend 
revivals of plays which are not quite 
old enough to have become orthodox 
costume pieces, such as those of Pinero; 














TRAINED KIRTLE, 


absolutely correct for fashions of the 
past were sometimes indecent; even 
to-day, though audiences accept the 
bawdy dialogue of Restoration 
comedies, could one safely revive Mrs. 
Aphra Behn’s The Rover in which a 
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some of us are old enough to recall 
George Alexander’s and Charles 
Hawtrey’s exquisite tailoring breathing 
the spirit of class distinction and those 
fashions which to modern eyes suggest 
merely physical discomfort. And how 
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to recapture the allurements of the 
Edwardian skirt with its mysterious 
frou-frou? In Pinero’s Letty one recalls 
the spectacle of Miss Nancy Price 
fishing for a pocket concealed some- 
where in a foam of frillies; but how to 
revive on a modern male the magical 
effect of that momentary ankle? 
Period Costume presents many 
difficulties; the more correct it is the 
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more conspicuous are its mistakes. 
Shall we then, in despair revert to the 
Elizabethan method of modern clothes? 
One pictures Field-Marshal Macbeth 
in battledress driving his jeep across the 
blasted heath—I suppose it would be 
the blasted desert—and finding in a 
funk-hole the three witches wearing 
slacks. Happily there is a more rational 
alternative. I would suggest that an old 
play should be dressed not according 


S OF STYLE, 


to the date it was written nor according 
to the period it claims to represent but 
to harmonise with the age of its ideas. 
Thus, while The Doll’s House obviously 
belongs to the bustle era Hedda Gabler 
is modern enough for corduroys. Oscar 
Wilde’s comedies call for periwigs and 
patches, and Dekker’s Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day for the easy modes of a Butlin camp. 
One can hardly keep pace with 
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Bernard Shaw’s disputations, for his 
ideas are receding so rapidly into the 
mists of time that presently they will 
have to be delivered, as in Greek 
drama, from behind masks. 

Let us be logical and apply the 
principle I have suggested to new plays, 
too. Some present ideas calling for sack- 
cloth and ashes, and others, being 
totally devoid of ideas, require no 
clothes at all. It’s as simple as that. 
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STRATFORD 1954 


By W. VAUGHAN REYNOLDS 


EW would describe the 1954 
Ff season at the Shakespeare Mem- 

orial Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, as memorable; yet it will be 
remembered. It will be remembered as 
the year in which the Theatre followed 
a new policy—a policy by which the 
leading roles were given, in the main, 
to young players rather than to estab- 
lished stars. The wisdom of that 
decision will be discussed for some time 
to come. Rightly so: for the new policy 
marked a striking departure from that 
of the immediate past. 

In recent years famous names headed 
the list of Stratford players. Sir Godfrey 
Tearle, Sir Ralph Richardson, Sir 
John Gielgud, Michael Redgrave, 
Robert Helpmann, Paul Scofield, 
Marius Goring; Peggy Ashcroft, Gwen 
Ffranggon-Davies, Margaret Leighton, 
Diana Wynyard—these were some of 
the players whose status indicated the 
direction of the Theatre’s policy. It was 
a policy accepted and endorsed by the 
theatre-going public and to vary it was 
a brave decision. 

The arguments for the policy super- 
seded in 1954 are strong. The Memorial 
Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon, many 
contend, is a Theatre unlike any other 
in the country, indeed any other in the 
world. It is the shrine of Shakespeare, 
attracting to the town of his birth 
devoted pilgrims from many lands. Its 
festivals should be entrusted to players 
of high and proved accomplishment. 
To be invited to play some of the great 
Shakespearian roles in the Festival 
dedicated to his memory, ought to be 
regarded not only as an honour, but also 
as a tribute to actors of distinction. 

Though there are good grounds for 
these contentions, it can also be held 
with reason that the future of the 
British Theatre is in the hands of the 
young players; that they should not be 
denied, by an inflexible policy, the 
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opportunity of establishing themselves 
in major parts before the critical 
tribunal of Stratford audiences; that 
Stratford, like other theatres of import- 
ance in the British dramatic tradition, 
ought to be a field of enterprise and 
experiment, and that experiment pros- 
pers best with youth at the helm. 
When great names head the Stratford 
company the tendency may be to 
choose plays in which the stars shine 
their brightest, whereas to players 
making their way any play in the canon 
will offer challenge and opportunity. 
After all, the Festival is a drama 
festival, and the play’s the thing. 
People, it is argued, ought to go to 
Stratford to see Antony and Cleopatra 
rather than Michael Redgrave and 
Peggy Ashcroft; to see As You Like It 
rather than Margaret Leighton. 

Obviously there is much to be said 
on both sides. The announcement of 
the new policy came rather late and 
took many by surprise. It is not, then, 
remarkable that as the 1954 Festival 
opened playgoers approached the new 
season somewhat exercised in mind. 
Some applauded the spirit of enterprise 
apparent at Stratford; some regretted 
the break with the immediate past. 
The open-minded were prepared to 
give the 1954 company all the players 
and directors asked—a fair hearing. 

The five plays of the year have now 
been presented, and some assessment of 
the company’s achievement can be 
attempted. My own marking of the 
scorecard shows one _ outstanding 
success, one failure, two near misses 
and one doubtful case. 

To begin with the failure: It was 
perhaps a mistake to choose Othello as 
the opening play, even though Anthony 
Quayle and Barbara Jefford had 
notable successes to their credit as 
Othello and Desdemona. The tragedy 
of the Moor is in many respects 
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Shakespeare’s best acting play. Con- 
sequently, it makes a great demand on 
the players, and some of the company 
were not equal to them. 

Whether Othello or Iago is the 


ANTHONY QUAYLE and BARBARA JEFFORD in “Othello.” 


ancient is portrayed. Othello needs an 
Iago worthy of his steel. The plots of 
Iago are so clumsy, depending so 
greatly on improvised stratagems, on 
good luck and on the “free and open 


Scenery and 


costumes by Tanya Moiseiwitsch. Photograph by Angus McBean. 


greater and the more taxing part is 
open to question. But certain it is that 
the success of an actor in the part of 
the general depends largely on the 
subtlety and skill with which the 
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nature” not only of Othello, but of 
Desdemona and Cassio as well, that 
only an Iago of the utmost dexterity 
and assurance can convince us that 
Othello could be ensnared by them. 





Iago needs to be played with address, 
in a spirit of attack, as a villain as 
great in evil as Othello is in generosity 
of mind and chivalry. Raymond West- 
well’s Iago falls short of the needed 
stature, with the result that Othello 
seems too easily deceived. On the first 
night Iago was none too easy to hear, 
and seemed to lack confidence. Some 
of his devilry was too near mischief. 
The tragedy was thereby weakened and 
the principal characters seemed smaller, 
their tribulation of less moment, than 
the play demands if it is to inspire 
terror and pity in the audience. Mr. 
Quayle consequently seemed to over- 
act, though some of the great set 
speeches were beautifully spoken, and 
Barbara Jefford’s Desdemona was less 
moving than it would have been 
because the voice she uses so superbly 
as the Shrew was softened to weakness 
rather than gentleness. As Cassio, Tony 
Britton’s chief success was a convincing 
transition from martial self-possession 
to drunken collapse; but he failed to 
make good Iago’s envious admission 
that ‘‘there is a daily beauty in his life.” 
Muriel Pavlow looked far too winsome 
for a ‘notorious whore’ and _ the 
Roderigo of Powys Thomas was folly 
overdrawn. 

Altogether a discouraging evening 
with which to embark on a new policy; 
yet there were performances to remem- 
ber, particularly Joan McArthur’s 
Emilia. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which 
followed Othello, was far better and 
narrowly missed success. On the human 
plane, the company did well. The rude 
mechanicals, admirably led by Mr. 
Quayle as Bottom, made a merry 
evening of it, and the Quince of Leo 
McKern was the first of many good 
things he has given this season. Keith 
Michell’s fine voice gave authority to 
Theseus and the four lovers were most 
convincing, their variety being nicely 
pointed, with Zena Walker’s Hermia 
outstanding. 

So far, so good; but the Dream goes 
further. It is a piece with humanity and 


fairies inextricably mixed. Indeed, its 
dreamlike quality derives from the 
spell of fairyland: and fairyland in 
this production offers disconcertingly 
little enchantment. One yields un- 
unwillingly to fairies grotesquely 
decked. It is questionable whether a 
fairy is the more convincing because 
odd to look upon. Oberon and Titania 
looked birdlike, but one doubted 
whether they had heard the horns of 
elfland. Puck, bow-legged, with calves 
that seemed like coiled springs, seemed 
a handicapped sprite though boasting 
confidently enough of his speed in 
encircling the globe. Mr. Thomas made 
so kingly an Oberon that one wished 
him set in the ampler world of con- 
ventional fairyland, and Miss Pavlow’s 
Titania would have been better in a 
milieu less odd. 

The presentation missed success 
because the human and _ the fairy 
could find no common meeting ground. 
The gulf between reality and fantasy 
was too wide to be bridged: the powers 
of enchantment failed. But for all that, 
the company seemed on better terms 
with themselves. The evening was rich 
in promise though not in achievement. 

Romeo and Juliet went far to realise 
that promise. Youth seized the oppor- 
tunities afforded by a play of youth. 
Laurence Harvey and Zena Walker 
avoided the error of trying to make the 
story of the star-cross’d lovers of Verona 
great tragedy, which it is not. They 
played the balcony scene beautifully, 
showing a rare sense of poetry and 
realising that the jewelled lines need 
no artificial embellishment. They made 
one appreciate that this is the crucial 
scene of the play. From failure here 
there can be no recovery—but Mr. 
Harvey and Miss Walker did not fail. 

Mercutio had a notable interpreter 
in Mr. Britton, and as Tybalt Mr. 
Michell showed that his voice can carry 
fire as easily as it accords with the 
nobility of the Duke of Athens. There 
was another rich portrait by Mr. 
McKern, this time of Friar Laurence. 
Rosalind Atkinson’s Nurse, though 








Iago needs to be played with address, 
in a spirit of attack, as a villain as 
great in evil as Othello is in generosity 
of mind and chivalry. Raymond West- 
well’s Iago falls short of the needed 
stature, with the result that Othello 
seems too easily deceived. On the first 
night Iago was none too easy to hear, 
and seemed to lack confidence. Some 
of his devilry was too near mischief. 
The tragedy was thereby weakened and 
the principal characters seemed smaller, 
their tribulation of less moment, than 
the play demands if it is to inspire 
terror and pity in the audience. Mr. 
Quayle consequently seemed to over- 
act, though some of the great set 
speeches were beautifully spoken, and 
Barbara Jefford’s Desdemona was less 
moving than it would have been 
because the voice she uses so superbly 
as the Shrew was softened to weakness 
rather than gentleness. As Cassio, Tony 
Britton’s chief success was a convincing 
transition from martial self-possession 
to drunken collapse; but he failed to 
make good Iago’s envious admission 
that “there is a daily beauty in his life.” 
Muriel Pavlow looked far too winsome 
for a “notorious whore” and _ the 
Roderigo of Powys Thomas was folly 
overdrawn. 

Altogether a discouraging evening 
with which to embark on a new policy; 
yet there were performances to remem- 
ber, particularly Joan McArthur’s 
Emilia. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which 
followed Othello, was far better and 
narrowly missed success. On the human 
plane, the company did well. The rude 
mechanicals, admirably led by Mr. 
Quayle as Bottom, made a merry 
evening of it, and the Quince of Leo 
McKern was the first of many good 
things he has given this season. Keith 
Michell’s fine voice gave authority to 
Theseus and the four lovers were most 
convincing, their variety being nicely 
pointed, with Zena Walker’s Hermia 
outstanding. 

So far, so good; but the Dream goes 
further. It is a piece with humanity and 
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fairies inextricably mixed. Indeed, its 
dreamlike quality derives from the 
spell of fairyland: and fairyland. in 
this production offers disconcertingly 
little enchantment. One yields un. 
unwillingly to fairies grotesquely 
decked. It is questionable whether a 
fairy is the more convincing because 
odd to look upon. Oberon and Titania 
looked birdlike, but one doubted 
whether they had heard the horns of 
elfland. Puck, bow-legged, with calves 
that seemed like coiled springs, seemed 
a handicapped sprite though boasting 
confidently enough of his speed in 
encircling the globe. Mr. Thomas made 
so kingly an Oberon that one wished 
him set in the ampler world of con- 
ventional fairyland, and Miss Pavlow’s 
Titania would have been better in a 
milieu less odd. 

The presentation missed succes 
because the human and the fairy 
could find no common meeting ground. 
The gulf between reality and fantasy 
was too wide to be bridged: the power 
of enchantment failed. But for all that, 
the company seemed on better terms 
with themselves. The evening was rich 
in promise though not in achievement. 

Romeo and Juliet went far to realise 
that promise. Youth seized the oppor 
tunities afforded by a play of youth. 
Laurence Harvey and Zena Walker 
avoided the error of trying to make the 
story of the star-cross’d lovers of Verona 
great tragedy, which it is not. They 
played the balcony scene beautifully, 
showing a rare sense of poetry and 
realising that the jewelled lines need 
no artificial embellishment. They made 
one appreciate that this is the crucial 
scene of the play. From failure here 
there can be no recovery—but Mr. 
Harvey and Miss Walker did not fail. 

Mercutio had a notable interpreter 
in Mr. Britton, and as Tybalt Mr. 
Michell showed that his voice can carry 
fire as easily as it accords with’ the 
nobility of the Duke of Athens. There 
was another rich portrait by Mr. 
McKern, this time of Friar Laurence. 
Rosalind Atkinson’s Nurse, though 
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over-studied, was an interesting in- 
terpretation of an exacting role. There 
were a number of minor faults, and a 
restrictive set which robbed the produc- 
tion of complete success. 


There was not a weak performance, 
and several had distinction. The 
presentation excelled that of 1953, 
when Marius Goring and Yvonne 
Mitchell played tamer and shrew. 


“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,” with Zena Walker, Tony Britton, Barbara 
Jefford and Basil Hoskins. Scenery and costumes by Motley. Photograph: Angus McBean. 


With The Taming of the Shrew triumph 
came and Stratford was itself again. 


Mr. Michell’s Petruchio and Miss 
Jefford’s Katharina were backed by a 
cast who obviously enjoyed themselves. 
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The last production of the season, 
Troilus and Cressida, was in some 
respects the most interesting, and 
artistically reached a higher standard 
than any. The flexibility of the Stratford 











‘“‘TROILUS AND CRESSIDA,” with Laurence Harvey, Anthony Quayle and Muriel 
Pavlow. Scenery and costumes by Malcolm Pride. Photograph: Angus McBean. 


stage was brilliantly exploited, the 
perspective leading the eye across the 
plains of Troy between Grecian 
pavilions to the close-moored ships 
being particularly impressive. Also 
effective were the scenes in the tent of 
Agamemnon, in the Trojan court and 
in the city streets. The production was 
beautifully mounted, the costumes 
imaginatively designed, and the group- 
ing, in movement and repose, bore the 
stamp of an artist’s direction. 

Whether the play is worth this lavish 
care is another matter. It is an 
unpleasant business, and Mr. Byam 
Shaw’s production ensured that none 
of its unpleasantness was missed. The 
acting was strangely uneven. Mr. 
Quayle’s Pandarus was consistently 
good, but Mr. Harvey’s Troilus, effec- 
tive in action, was weak where one 
would have expected strength—in 
appreciation of the poetry. Miss Pavlow 
was sadly miscast. Her charm forbade 
belief in the perfidy of her Cressida. 
Mr. Michell had his moments as 


Achilles, but he had not seen the 
character whole; his own_baseness 
seemed to take him by surprise. 

On the other hand, there was an 
admirable Thersites from Mr. Britton; 
James Grout portrayed an Ajax which 
one imagines Shakespeare would have 
enjoyed; Mr. Westwell’s Hector spoke 
out splendidly for heroism, and Mr. 
McKern’s Ulysses was perfectly relaxed 
and turned talkativeness to eloquence. 
Troilus and Cressida will surely be the 
most discussed production of 1954. 

Criticism has been perplexed by 
much that was offered at Stratford this 
year; but it is notable that as the season 
advanced there has been a growing 
disposition to allow that the company 
have won their spurs—perhaps not the 
sharp and glittering spurs worn by the 
champions of recent years; but that 
these young players should have gained 
them is a justification of the policy that 
gave them their chance. Justification i 
not quite the same thing as vindication; 
but perhaps that is yet to come. 
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THE GENESIS OF NEW PLAYS 


By ADRIAN STANLEY 


HERE do new plays come 
W from? The literal answer to 

this question is simple enough; 
they come from here, there and every- 
where, for nearly everybody, at some 
point in their lives, seems to have an 
urge to write a story in dialogue form, 
though unfortunately very few take the 
trouble to find out how to do so. 
Construction, theme and _ character- 
development are all recklessly ignored 
as the insouciant would-be dramatist 
scribbles away, naively putting his 
trust in an impoverished plot and the 
inspiration of the moment. The result 
is invariably unreadable and unactable 
and often almost impossible to stage. 

Every play agent in London, and 
there are over two dozen of them, 
receives on an average 500 scripts a 
year. Each of the ten big theatrical 
managements, to say nothing of the 
numerous smaller ones, are annually 
showered with approximately the same 
number. What chance of success is 
there for these thousands of manuscripts 
which fall like confetti over London’s 
theatreland? How many will see the 
light of day, or rather of night, in and 
around Shaftesbury Avenue, or any- 
where else for that matter? Very few— 
very few of even the minute percentage 
of good ones whose authors have studied 
the difficult art of playwriting and pro- 
duced something more than tea-table 
tittle-tattle. 

London theatregoers may see about 
thirty new straight plays each year. As 
the great majority of these come from 
the pens of established dramatists it 
follows that the unknown writer’s 
chances of success are slender indeed. 
Of course, if he is lucky enough (and 
lucky is the operative word) to send his 
play to the right agent and that agent 
in turn sends it to the management who 
happens to be looking for a vehicle for 
a particular star, it may be put on; but 
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it will be seen that the chance is almost 
as remote as the possibility of Edith 
Evans in an ice show or Anna Neagle 
in a N6 play. 

And yet good new plays must 
obviously be given a chance somehow; 
the established dramatists of to-day 
must have started somewhere. What is 
the history of some of their first 
successes ? 

In 1933 Dr. Bell, the Bishop of 
Chichester and founder of the Religious 
Drama Society, asked Mr. Martin 
Browne to have a play written in 
connection with an outer London 
church-building scheme. The result 
was an “ecclesiastical revue” (based 
on a scenario by Martin Browne) 
entitled The Rock. Its author, already 
a poet of repute, was T. S. Eliot. A year 
later Dr. Bell commissioned Mr. Eliot 
to write a play for the Canterbury 
Festival. An historic drama which 
Mr. Eliot called Fear in the Way was 
the outcome and it established Mr. 
Eliot’s reputation in the theatre, not, 
incidentally, before,it had been re-titled, 
by Henzie Raeburn, Murder in the 
Cathedral. 

Here is another instance of almost 
incredible coincidence and _ good 
fortune. Shortly after the last war 
a successful novelist called Wynyard 
Browne took the manuscript of his first 
play, Dark Summer, into Frith Banbury’s 
dressing room at the Globe Theatre, 
where the latter was playing in 
Rattigan’s While the Sun Shines, to read 
to him during “waits”. Mr. Browne 
says that he was merely seeking friendly 
professional criticism and knew nothing 
of the actor’s aspirations towards play 
production. Two or three days later he 
was understandably amazed when Mr. 
Banbury, having quite suddenly in- 
herited some money, bought the play 
and announced his intention of backing 
it and producing it himself. This he 








eventually did with the assistance of the 
Tennent organisation, and he has also 
directed Wynyard Browne’s two sub- 
sequent successes, The Holly and the Ivy 
and A Question of Fact. 

Finally, I would quote briefly the 
career of that brilliant French dramatist 
Jean Anouilh. After working for two 
years with an advertising firm, writing 
publicity film scripts and acting in 
some of them himself, Anouilh became 
secretary to the Louis Jouvet Company 
on the retirement of Georges Neveux 
in 1931. His early ambition to become 
a dramatist (““When I was ten, I was 
already writing plays; they were in 
verse, imitations of Edmond Rostand. 
I wrote Cyrano all over again. . . .’’) 
was still not realised for Jouvet showed 
no interest in the young man’s writing. 
But a year later, on the recommenda- 
tion of Pierre Fresnay, Pauline Pax 
produced his first full-length play 
L’ Hermine at her own theatre, L’Oeuvre. 
It was not a success. A three-year 
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“LOVE AND LUNACY” by Peter Philp, at the Highbury Little Theatre, Sutton Coldfield. 
This production will be presented at the British Drama League’s Theatre Week at Malvern. 


interim of poverty and hardship 
followed during which several of his 
later triumphs were written and 
rejected. Another play, produced in 
1935, also failed to attract the public 
although the author made some money 
at last by selling the American film 
rights; but it was not until 1937, when 
Georges Pitoéff produced Le Voyagew 
sans Bagages, that the tide turned and 
Anouilh began his career as a successful 
dramatist. 

One point which emerges clearly 
from. these deliberately diverse examples 
is that all three playwrights had had 
considerable experience in other fields 
of writing before they attempted what 
is, after all, the most difficult form of 
literary art. Even G.B.S. had several 
novels to his credit before his first play, 
Widowers Houses, was produced in 1892. 

Nowadays, in this country at amy 
rate, the unknown author has certain 
resources at his disposal to assist him 
in selling his plays. For instance, there 
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are the Sunday producing societies, the 
most notable of which is the Repertory 
Players, inaugurated in 1921, and 
responsible for the discovery of such 
successes as Seagulls over Sorrento, The 
Happiest Days of Your Life and Rope. 
This society consists of a group of pro- 
fessional actors who hire a London 
theatre eight times a year on a Sunday 
evening to present new plays by 
unknown authors with a view to their 
being bought for the West End. The 
society's reading committees are ex- 
tremely thorough and well organised 
and scripts are read by no less than 
fourteen people before one is finally 
selected for production. 

Then again there are the more 
enterprising repertory companies and 
amateur societies whose policy of 
regularly presenting new plays gives 
authors the opportunity of having their 
work seen and possibly bought by a 
management on the look-out for new 
material. Of course this rarely happens, 
but even if the play gets no further, any 
presentation (and production standards 
are bound to vary enormously) is of 
immense value to a playwright because 
faults, invisible in the script, come 
sharply to light in performance and the 
author soon begins to discover what is 
actable and what is not. 

The British Drama League Original 
Full-length Play Festival, for which 
Peter Ustinov gave the Award and 
I was the adjudicator, produced some 
very encouraging results. Lack of 
economy in writing was the most 
noticeably general fault; many of the 
plays would have been vastly improved 





by judicious weeding of extraneous 
dialogue. The winning play, Love and 
Lunacy, by Peter Philp, was performed 
by the Highbury Little Theatre Com- 
pany and is to be presented at the 
Edinburgh Festival this year. Mr. 
Philp’s The Castle of Deception scored a 
hat-trick in the 1951-52 season by 
winning the Kidderminster prize, the 
Arts Council Award and the C. H. 
Foyle Award. Another play of his, 
Lola, was presented recently by the 
Repertory Players; but the most 
encouraging fact is that of the eleven 
full-length plays this playwright has 
produced, ten were first performed by 
amateurs. 

To sum up, I do not think I can 
do better than quote Miss Kitty Black, 
until recently “‘directrice’”’ of the Com- 
pany of Four and now a play agent 
herself, though perhaps best known for 
her own excellent Sartre translations. 
She says that to-day most successful 
plays come from actors, and I think 
she is probably right. Of the established 
dramatists, Coward, Ustinov and Fry 
were all of them actors before they 
began to write plays. As to the future, 
the promising ones, John Whiting, 
Dennis Cannan, Arthur Macrae and 
William Douglas Home again are all 
actors. The press to-day is constantly 
bemoaning the dearth of new dramat- 
ists; but when one thinks that Garrick, 
for instance, as well as acting in the 
plays of Shakespeare, Farquhar, Jonson 
and Colman appeared, out of sheer 
necessity, in an enormous number of 
abortive melodramas, I do not think 
we have reason to be too depressed. 
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DRAMA IN EDUCATION ~— AN INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


will be held under the auspices of the BRUSSELS TREATY ORGANISATION, 
THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, and THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


November 6th to [3th, 1954. Week-days I! a.m. to 8 p.m., at 
THE COUNTY HALL, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE, S.E.! 


Examples of design, costumes, masks, model stages and properties. 
Photographs of informal classroom drama, movement and school productions. 


Full information from Norah Lambourne, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.| 








FRANCES BRIGGS .... 


and 


her work for the 


British Drama League 
By E. MARTIN BROWNE 


RANCES BRIGGS is to leave us 
FE on October Ist. She has given 

thirty-five years of service to the 
League; now she is making a new life 
for herself in the country. “She is 
retiring from her job with high honour, 
represented by the ‘M.B.E.’ which she 
is entitled to put after her name; but 
with much more than that; with the 
gratitude and affection of all those who 
have been associated with her in her 
work.”? So writes an old friend, one 
among many hundreds of members 
who through the years have come to 
value her. 

She herself treasures most the 
memory of the League’s early years 
when, as she wrote in the Tribute to 
Geoffrey Whitworth (Drama, Winter 
1951), “I was privileged to share a 
great man’s vision.” That time of 
ferment, when Geoffrey Whitworth 
drew to him so many of the finest 
people in the theatre in response to his 
ideal, has indeed proved fruitful, and 
the League’s Founder himself would 
have been the first to acknowledge how 
much of what he achieved was due to 
his Secretary. She served the League’s 
aims with firm faith and unstinted 
enthusiasm, but also with a _ wise, 
practical and balanced judgment that 
has only deepened with the years. As 
her first colleague on the staff has 
written, ‘“She seems to have been able 
to combine, with unusual success, an 
individual and sometimes very definite 
point of view with the complete loyalty 
and discretion of the ideal Secretary.” 

I first met her in 1926, as an ordinary 
member seeking advice. I had come to 
see her chief: but I felt at once that 
the quiet, neat lady in the corner of 
his room was someone from whom I 
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could always be sure of a kindly 
interest. And so, in the years to come, 
I found it—as hundreds upon hundreds 
of others have done. “I suppose (to 
quote again) that only Miss Briggs, 
M.B.E., would be surprised to know 
what her unassuming friendliness, 
resourcefulness and interest in members 
and their concerns have done to help 
make the League what it is to-day.” 

The League’s aim has always been 
to serve the whole theatre, professional 
and amateur alike, and by service and 
understanding to bring the two to- 
gether. Perhaps it is necessary, certainly 
it is desirable, that its Secretary should 
have first-hand experience or contact 
with both. Frances Briggs was before 
she came to the League, Secretary to 
Lilian Baylis at the Old Vic. She was 
also a keen amateur actress, and 
belonged to the Frognal Players, which 
under the production of Robert G. 
Newton, a member of the League's 
Council, appeared both at the Mercury 
Theatre, London, and the Ellen Terry 
Barn Theatre at Smallhythe. The inside 
knowledge thus gained of what it means 
to run a great theatre on small means, 
and of what the actor feels like when 
he goes before an audience—these 
have quickened and informed in her a 
natural sympathy with the problems 
and aspirations of those who work in 
the theatre. 

The League’s headquarters has never 
been a placid spot. Enough of the first 
crusading fervour has been combined 
with enough of the theatrical tempera- 
ment to produce a day-to-day life of 
kaleidoscopic variety. In the heat of the 
moment, when an exciting new ideas 
being discussed or a passionate com 
troversy taking place, it is easy for 
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fundamentals to be forgotten. That is 
where, over and over again, Frances 
Briggs has saved the League from going 
wrong; her quiet voice, so seldom heard 
in a meeting or discussion, has brought 
everyone back to first principles, 
interpreted by practical wisdom. 

All these qualities were called for 
when the war changed so radically the 
whole pattern 
of the League’s 
work. In addi- 
tion to the 
courage 
demanded of 
every Lon- 
doner, and the 
difficulties be- 
setting every 
turn of one’s 
daily life, there 
was the need 
to keep its pur- 
pose clear and 
to foresee its 
future. Per- 
haps the after- 
war period was 
even more diffi- 
cult. The re- 
sources with 
which to serve 
the “boom”? in 
drama _ which 
war conditions 
had created 
were so severely 
limited, both in 
manpower and materials, that to keep 
the League’s services up to scratch was 
a herculean task. Great changes, in the 
amateur theatre particularly, were tak- 
ing place and demanded new policies 
from the League. Geoffrey Whitworth 
himself suffered a severe illness; and I 
think it was only loyalty to the League 
that induced Miss Briggs not to resign 
with him when he gave up the Director- 
ship in 1948. Yet to me, the new 
Director, she has been as good a partner 
as if we were starting the League all 
over again. Having guided my first 
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groping steps, she was ready to look 
with a fresh, eager and open mind at 
every new idea and situation. She has 
taken the organising responsibility for 
the larger experiments we have made, 
such as the Children’s Lectures, and 
most notably for the annual Theatre 
Week. This she has made her own, and 
with infinite care for detail and for the 
comfort of each 
person who 
came, has built 
up one of the 
League’s hap- 
piest events, 
which will 
never be held 
without remem- 
brance of her. 

When I 
asked Frances 
Briggs to sum 


up her work 
for the League 
she said that 


taking it all in 
all there had 
been little that 
was spectacular 
—what had 
been required 
of her were a 
good many 
years of hard 
and unremit- 
ting work and 
unfailing 
attendance. 

Characteristically, she has lost no 
time in becoming at home in her 
cottage at Brede, a charming village in 
East Sussex. She has plunged into all 
the intricacies of country housekeeping 
and gardening, and rejoices in the 
peace of the country at night. Already 
she is welcomed in the village and we 
may be sure that she will soon be as 
valuable to it as she has been to the 
Drama League throughout. We grate- 
fully wish her a long life of happiness, 
which for her means a life of service 
and friendship. 
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THE ONE-ACT PLAY IMPROVES 


By F. SLADEN-SMITH 


tion in the number of one-act 

plays written and published since 
my last article in the autumn of 1953. 
This can only mean that there is, or is 
still supposed to be, a lucrative market 
somewhere although, apart from 
festivals, there are not nearly so many 
one-act plays performed as there were 
in the early days of the amateur. 

The output may not have changed, 
but the quality in general has. One-act 
plays this year have improved; many 
of them have a greater sense of form, 
are more theatrical in the best sense of 
that ambiguous word; the characterisa- 
tion is stronger, the incidents more 
arresting, more worth-while. For in- 
stance, that curious semi-imbecility 
known as rural drama seems to have 
almost vanished. This is probably due 
to the fact that drama is no new thing 
in the villages now, and simplicity is 
not enough. Plays for women, instead 
of being feeble drawing-room or kitchen 
misunderstandings, tend to have more 
bite and punch, and, sometimes, there 
are parts worth playing. To be sure, 
there is plenty of trite, undistinguished 
work but it is not, at the moment, in 
the ascendancy. 

It is refreshing to note that the craze 
for morbidity is decreasing. Some years 
ago amateurs appeared to delight in 
dismal, depressing dramas in which at 
the end there was obviously no hope 
left for anyone. I remember when 
adjudicating at Welwyn there were so 
many suicides, murders, sudden deaths 
and other calamities in the plays during 
the week that when, on the last evening, 
an actor went to a desk and took out 
a revolver the audience howled with 
laughter, to the surprise and confusion 
of the company. Perhaps this was the 
beginning of a reaction; anyway, we 
are given lighter, more amusing fare 
now. One symptom of this is the 


T tion i appears to be no diminu- 
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appearance of a certain type of gay, 
somewhat satirical comedy, usually 
having a foreign atmosphere, with 
plenty of neatly sketched-in characters 
and a decorative background. Can this 
be the influence of Josephina Niggli’s 
Mexican frolics? In any case, these 
plays are just what amateurs can do, 
and do well—when they put their minds 
to it. Not that tragedy has disappeared 
—The Valiant is still an almost foolproof 
success—but the comparative absence 
of the entirely gloomy play can hardly 
be regretted. In these anxious times it 
is a blessing that some of our writers, 
at least, are in a brighter mood. 

The older generation of one-act 
playwrights can still hold their own, 
but new names have arrived. Also, one 
or two famous people have written 
one-acts, but this has hardly brought 
the benefits that might have been 
expected. A well-known writer could 
do much to lift the one-act play back 
to its old level. Now that Eliot has 
more than arrived some people realise 
what a magnificent thriller Sweeney 
Agonistes makes if produced with in- 
telligence. But most of the plays seem 
to be too much influenced by what is 
supposed to be the correct style for the 
amateur. 

Here we touch upon a real and 
comparatively new danger. One-act 
plays are now written entirely for the 
amateur—which seems to mean that in 
many of them everything is designed 
to attract and please the least 
experienced, the least ambitious, least 
talented groups, who, however admir- 
able their endeavours, have dominated 
the market for too long. In any case, 
they are not helped by puerilities. 
These plays might be labelled ‘Feeble 
Plays for Feeble People.” When the 
amateurs came to the rescue of the 
theatre—as in 1919 and onwards they 
quite unconsciously managed to do— 
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there were only the fine plays left from 
the pre-war Repertory movement for 
them to use. These were of course 
written for professionals, and if per- 
formed at festivals usually stand out in 
striking contrast to the rest of the 
programme which, written especially 
for the amateurs, contains quantities of 
strangely negative work. It is interesting 
to speculate on what would happen if 
professionals were obliged to tackle 
some of these pieces—the effect would 
be as shattering as a miniature atom 
bomb. They would probably find them 
unactable, for there is nothing to bite 
on either for players or audience. This 
kind of futility (once peculiarly rampant 
in all-women plays) is on the wane, but 
it still exercises a bad influence. 

The reason for it is, of course, that 
the intelligence of the average amateur 


is under-rated. There are elementary, 
inexperienced groups, but there are 
quite as many well-established ones 
with an increasing chain of Little 
Theatres. On the other hand, there has 
been a considerable weakening of the 
ideals of the pioneers. At one time, 
amateurs took a delight in tackling 
difficult, unusual problems; if, in the 
better groups, this policy is dis- 
continued, they will lose much of their 
strength as well as one of the best 
reasons for their existence. Audiences 
are often by no means so displeased 
with something new as is believed. 
What bores an audience is the mixture 
as before—but this is a fact which both 
professionals and amateurs are loath to 
learn. Still, to judge from this year’s 
output, there is a distinct improvement. 
Surely not before it was time? 


SOME RECOMMENDED PLAYS 


FOR MIXED CASTS 
The One-Act Plays of Percival Wilde. 
New Series. Harrap. 8s. 6d. This collection 
again shows the author’s remarkable versatility 
and imagination. 
The Shadow of Spain and Other Plays, 
by Geoffrey Trease. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. Three 
well-written plays mainly for Youth Groups, 
Secondary Modern Schools, Women’s Insti- 
tutes, etc. 
Two One-Act Comedies, by Lennox Robin- 
son. Carter’s Irish Plays. 3s. Better written 
than many one-act plays of to-day. 
Little Plays of Sicily, by Howard Agg. 
French. ls. 6d. each. The three plays (one for 
an all-woman cast) have a simple, pleasant 
atmosphere. 
Private Rooms, by J. B. Priestley. (3 m., 2 f.) 
French. 1s. 6d. Finished ; sophisticated. Amours 
in a Viennese restaurant, 1900. 
Mother’s Day, by J. B. Priestley. (2 m., 3 f.) 
French. ls. 6d. Strong-minded Mrs. Fitzgerald 
and weak Mrs. Pearson exchange personalities. 
A Glass of Bitter, by J. B. Priestley. (3 m., 
2f.) French. 1s. 6d. While Fred goes for his 
glass of bitter, his wife faces complications 
from her past. 
Smoke in the Valley, by R. F. Delderfield. 
(2 m., 3 f.) French. 1s. 6d. Landowners and 
railways in the eighteen-fifties. Consistently 
interesting. 
No Weeds for the Widow, by Philip John- 
son. (2 m., 4 f.) French. ls. 6d. An invented 
engagement becomes a reality. 
The Road of Poplars, by Vernon Sylvaine. 


(6 m., 1 f.) French. ls. 6d. Still retains its 
strange significance. 

Mr. Gaylord Remembers, by Cyril Roberts. 
(1 m., 4f.) French. 1s. 6d. A seedy professional 
entertainer saves an awkward situation. 

Art with a Capital ‘‘A”, by Joyce Dennys. 
(2 m., 5 f.) French. 1s. 6d. Vicissitudes of 
artists exhibiting their work in a public park. 
The Lonely Road, by T. C. Thomas. é m., 
7 f.) Deane. 1s. 6d. Effective drama of the 
Flight into Egypt. 

The Thin Red Line, by Edward Murch. 
(3 m., 3 f.) Deane. ls. 6d. Adventures of an 
escaped French prisoner at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. 

Drums of Deliverance, by Aubrey Feist. 
(4 m., 3 f.) Evans. ls. 6d. Atmospheric melo- 
drama in Hayti. 

The Devil’s Four-Poster, by Aubrey Feist. 
(2 m., 4 f.) Evans. ls. 6d. Regency comedy in 
effective setting. 

Blunder, by Conrad Carter. (1 m., 3 f.) 
Quekett. 2s. Begins with a murder; con- 
tinuously exciting. 

The Ring Game, by Leonard de Francquen. 
(4 m., 4 f. and supers.) Quekett. 2s. Amusing 
Latin atmosphere; ingenious construction. 
Still Waters, by Delsie Darke. (2 m., 4 f.) 
Quekett. 2s. Stylised Victorian farce. 

The Devil in the Lottery, by Mark Howard. 
(4 m., 4f.) Quekett. 2s. Lively Italian comedy. 
The Lonely Summit, by H. V. Kershaw. 
(3 m., 2 f.) Quekett. 2s. Problem of scientist 
who discovers a new method of mass 
extermination. 





FOR ALL-WOMEN CASTS 
Success Story, by Philip Johnson. (6 f.) 
French. ls. 6d. The charwoman’s hat is the 
salvation of a millinery shop. 

Autumn Term, by Howard Agg. (6 f.) 
French. Is. 6d. Quietly effective study of a 
headmistress. 

The Watcher of the Road, by T. B. Morris. 
(8 f.) French. ls. 6d. In the house of Delilah 
after she has conquered Samson. 

Joanna and the Candles, by Joyce Dennys. 
(9 f.) Deane. 1s. 6d. Stirring events in a Tudor 
convent. 

In Need of Support, by Anne and Arthur 
Russell. (6 f.) Deane. Is. 6d. Mr. Dove's 
family and staff flustered over his broadcast. 





The Paddock, by Catherine Prynne. (6 f.) 
Deane. ls. 6d. Cows solve the paddock 
problem. 

This England, by Anne Bradley. (3 f.) 
ls. National Union of Townswomen’s Guilds, 
Three trippers in the country. 

Madam Auriana, by Conrad Carter. (5 f.) 
Quekett. 2s. Retribution comes to a charlatan, 


FOR ALL-MEN CASTS 


The Bespoke Overcoat, by Wolf Man- 
kowitz. (4 m.) Evans. ls. 6d. Tragic, grotesque, 
arresting. 

Death on the Line, by Eric Jones-Evans, 
(5 m.) Pitman. ls. 6d. Based on Dickens’ story 
“The Signalman.” F. S-S. 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GERMAN THEATRE 


By ROBERT G. NEWTON 


before the days of Hitler and had 

certainly not realised what a place 
of contrasts it was. One has only to 
think of K6énigs-Allee in Diisseldorf— 
a rich fanfare of bursting chestnuts, 
pansies in restaurant window-boxes, 
expensive clothes in tastefully arranged 
shop windows, spring sunshine and a 
flavour that is akin to Paris, and then 
to recollect Hildesheim, a rare gem of 
Catholic medievalism, gutted in two 
hours within a few weeks of the end of 
the war and rebuilding itself in a 
businesslike way, but never perhaps to 
regain its former splendour. This same 
paradox of contrasts is acutely notice- 
able in Berlin; Hitler’s tremendous 
stadium, his formidable statuary, 
Stalinallee with its blaring loud- 
speakers, banners and trim flowerbeds, 
and then the famous Potzdamplatz 
with a meagre-looking cafe, devasta- 
tion, and people going quietly home 
from work. 

In the British Zone of Germany two 
communities live side by side over- 
lapping only occasionally—the natural 
German population and the British 
Colony with units of all three services 
and their families. In Germany as 
adjudicator of the Inter-Services Drama 
Festival I was specifically concerned 
with the theatrical activity of the 


| HAD not been to Germany since 


British Colony, but I saw also some- 
thing of the country as a whole, and 
caught a glimpse of the German theatre. 

To begin with the Services Festival: 
though there were more entries from 
the R.A.F., who won the Festival for 
the second year in succession, interest 
in amateur drama is pretty evenly 
divided between the Army and the Air 
Force. Although there is little doubt 
that participation in drama proved a 
boon to many serving men and women, 
I often heard it said that the rank and 
file would have nothing to do with it 
and sometimes even resented that a 
cinema, to which they flocked in 
hundreds, should be taken for an 
occasional dramatic performance. Asa 
corrective to this view, it was the 
opinion of a distinguished general that 
the national serviceman was a dis- 
criminating person; hence his refusal 
to patronise mediocre variety and his 
willingness to pay 7s. 6d. to see Italian 
opera. Further, in centres like Hanover 
(whose Players possess an admirable 
little theatre) there was a genuine 
interest in the theatre, and _ large 
audiences are made up of a cros- 
section of the camp’s strength. Again 
the Festival itself was won by HQ 2nd 
TAF, whose four airman players gave 
a distinguished and moving perform- 
ance of Drinkwater’s X = O. 
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Three of the twenty-four Festival 
entries were original works, two 
being in verse and all three having 
serious contemporary themes. Three 
of the more outstanding performances 
owed much to the contributions of 
actors destined for the professional 
theatre. The producers of both XY = O 
and the runner-up, Sordid Story, pre- 
sented by the Hamburg Theatre Club, 
were women. They directed with 
vigour and imagination and _ used 
striking decors. 

It was the decor which impressed me 
on my first visit to a German theatre. 
In Yvonne Georgi’s ballet Erinnerung 
(Memory), with music by von Joaquin 
Turina, I was struck by the simplicity 
and boldness of Detten Scleiermacher’s 
setting of a Spanish bodega. He used 
asurround of black drapes within which 
were the essential features of the doors 
and windows in skeleton. Above these 
were suspended squares, sloping to- 
wards the audience, brilliantly lit to give 


the effect of transparent slabs of colour. 

The theatre in Germany is recognised 
as an important institution. Municipal 
theatres are not tucked away in some 
side street but are frequently focal 
points in a city’s layout. The centre of 
Hanover was heavily bombed and its 
massive theatre reduced to a mere shell. 
To-day that shell contains one of the 
most delightful, dignified and colourful 
interiors I have seen. The auditorium 
is rounded; there is no fixed proscenium 
arch, but the curved stage opening is 
set off by magnificent deep wine 
curtains, the colour motif for the rest 
of the auditorium being grey and white. 

More important than the buildings 
is the recognition of theatre-going as an 
occasion—often a family occasion. The 
large audiences arrive on time and do 
not drift casually back to their seats 
well after the interval is over. And 
incidentally smoking is often not 
allowed until you have passed through 
the vestibule into an outer hall! 
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MARGERY VOSPER LTD 
32 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.! 


We would like to recommend the following plays for 
amateur production during the coming season:— 


GUILTY Kathleen Boutall’s adaptation of Zola’s “‘Therese Raquin” 
| set, 4 men, 3 women 


LOVERS’ MEETING by Christopher Bond 


Comedy. | set, 6 men, 4 women 


ORDEAL BY FIRE by Ivan Butler 


Thriller. | set, 4 men, 3 women 


TAKE AWAY THE LADY by Gavin Holt and Gerard Glaister 


Comedy thriller. | set, 5 men, 2 women 


TREASURE ISLAND special adaption by Malcolm Morgan 


A Christmas play. Three simple sets 


We should be pleased to loan reading copies 


A LA LT 























Theatre Bookshelf 


Dramatists 

Future Indefinite, 4» Noel Coward. 
Heinemann. 21s. Half Term Report, 
by William Douglas Home. Longmans. 15s. 
Dramatists of To-day, by 7. C. 
Trewin. Staples. 16s. Turgenev, by 
David Magarshack. Faber. 25s. 

The range of Noel Coward’s talents 
is immense, but nobody really thinks 
that it is infinite, with the possible 
exception of Mr. Coward himself. In 
1939 it must have seemed plain that 
Mr. Coward could do a most useful 
war job in his own unique position as 
an entertainer; and later on he did this 
to the full, in a way that will always 
endear him to the troops amongst 
whom he, often so surprisingly, popped 
up. But before that, Mr. Coward had 
ambitions to play a more positive, even 
policy-making role upon the global 
stage. Not surprisingly Mr. Churchill, 
to whom he posed his problem, implied 
that this was going beyond his proper 
field, which was entertainment. One 
understands Mr. Coward’s attitude that 
as a highly-intelligent, much-travelled 
public personality he merited a job in 
which he could serve to some effect; 
but this does not altogether lay the 
suspicion some of us have had for a 
while now that Mr. Coward, in the 
language of the suburbia from which 
he sprang, has been getting “‘a bit 
above himself.” 

The above is both brief summary and 
criticism of his second, unexpectedly 
disappointing instalment of auto- 
biography. The early chapters (indeed 
most of the book) labour under a weight 
of tedious minutiae, as we watch our 
hero trying to find suitable employ- 
ment during the phoney war; and even 
when we come to those really valiant 
troop-entertaining tours, the effect is 
vitiated by the fact that the author so 
dearly loves a duke. Coward is hardly 
less brilliant and witty than he was, 
but this volume only confirms the lesson 
implicit in his other writings: that he is 


most entertaining when least reverent. 


On the other hand, William Douglas 
Home, who comes of a noble family, is 
refreshingly unsnobbish—indeed, for 
much of his life he has rebelled against 
the form that might have been expected 
of him. After Oxford, he turned actor 
and playwright, and though he took 
a Guards commission in the war he 
refused to obey an order before the 
attack on Le Havre, was court- 
martialled and served a year in gaol. 
The early chapters of the book are 
marred by the same tendency to 
mistake facetiousness for wit that spoils 
Mr. Home’s plays, but the drama of 
the second half has a certain dignity, 
though his odd-man-out attitude to- 
wards the conduct of the war must 
seem to many of us appallingly cheap 
and ungenerous. Mr. Home belongs to 
the excellent English radical tradition, 
but his social affiliations seemed to 
prevent him from pushing his views to 
their logical conclusion: for instance, 
thinking as he did he should never have 
gone into the army, but he did so and 
his gesture when he eventually made 
it was therefore morally too late. 
He has only himself to blame if his 
self-portrait suggests something of a 
Mayfair martyr. A man of courage, 
though, and the next report should be 
more favourable. 


Less controversial is a brilliant sur- 
vey of contemporary dramatists writing 
for the English theatre by an ex- 
perienced dramatic critic and theatre- 
lover (not always the same thing). 
Mr. Trewin has no axe to grind, save 
in the sense that he prefers to enthuse 
(especially over O’Casey and the word- 
spinners) and when he damns it is with 
faint praise. One may disagree to be 
sure (personally I would reverse his 
verdicts on Wynyard Browne and 
Robert MacDougall) but all the time 
one is stimulated and informed. Nobody 
knows more about this subject as 4 
critic than Mr. Trewin; he has a fine, 
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balance-righting chapter on Masefield 
and does not disdain the lighter stage 
and the Aldwych farces. 

Lastly, the most recent of David 
Magarshack’s books on his chosen 
subject of Russian literature; less well 
written than his previous work on 
Chekhov, it is a valuable and fact- 
packed biography of the most European 
of the great Russian writers. 

PETER FORSTER 


Plots Thicken 

Melodrama. Plots That Thrilled, 
by M. Willson Disher. Rockliff. 25s. East 
End Entertainment, by A. E. Wilson. 
Barker. 30s. On Stage For Notes, by 
Wilson Barrett. Blackwood. 18s. 

I write this immediately after return- 
ing from another dire attempt to guy 
a Victorian melodrama. It is the kind 
of self-conscious, bright-boy joke that 
the theatre should forget. (It makes me 
wonder just how our grandchildren 
may respond to some of the prized 
plays of 1954.) Mr. Disher is not 
laughing harshly at melodrama. He 
writes about the old plays with affec- 
tion; he relates their preposterous plots 
with a nice gravity; he has theories 
about the genre; and he illustrates his 
book with a magnificent series of 
tuppence-coloured melodramatic fic- 
tures (found by Mander and Mitchen- 
son, those invaluable twins of theatre 
research). 

What I like, and what he likes, is 
the narrative power of the old plays. 
Roaring, seething nonsense, yes; but 
packed with invention. There is enough 
incident in any of these melodramas to 
provide fifty plays for one of our four- 
character, single-set playwrights (don’t 
forget that french window). The trouble 
is that none of our goldfish-bowl 
dramatists would know for half a 
minute how to handle the material; 
they would sit down and let the trains 
run over them, or fall over the 
precipices, or let the lions tear them 
limb by limb. We are apt, I think, to 
under-value the storyteller, mock at the 
simple tale of incident. What we are 


missing! I want very much to see 
The Frozen Pool (1864) in which Sir 
Peregrine and Uriah—good picked 
names—lure Jenny across the practic- 
able ice of the Black Tarn until she 
falls in. At that point a Druidical 
rocking-stone crashes in as well, with 
a Mrs. Fryer (who seems to be 
important) upon it. “Too late!’’ cries 
Uriah. “We must fly, or we are lost.” 
Read on from there: I may have left 
out some important details. 

Mr. Disher has dozens of plots, and 
he takes us right down to Young 
England. This is a rich textbook: give 
a copy to any young dramatist you 
know; tell him to toss away his meta- 
physical first act, and to begin again 
from. scratch. (And remember the 
practicable ice.) 

The plots thicken, too, in East End 
Entertainment where A. E. Wilson, also 
with the right kind of illustrations 
(I notice Mander and Mitchenson 
again), takes us to the Britannia, the 
Standard, the City of London, the 
Garrick (Whitechapel), and a host of 
other forgotten houses at what, 
theatrically, is now the wrong end of 
the town. It is an endearing book; 
and I am especially grateful to Mr. 
Wilson for restoring the opening scene 
of Carline, The Female Brigand, the kind 
of play that entertained the East End 
almost exactly a century ago. “His 
nuptial couch,” says Carline, “‘shall be 
his tomb.” There is a good deal of 
dramatic ingenuity here. I must not 
laugh at it, or at Leman Rede’s The 
Rake’s Progress (City Theatre), which 
ends with a charming remark by the 
madhouse keeper: “He has burst a 
vein.”’ Curtain, and (I would say) not 
a moment too soon. 

The last book is its founder’s plain 
tale of the Wilson Barrett company 
that, though it has now become part 
of the Scottish scene, and appears to 
have been there for generations, is very 
young indeed. “In the spring of 1938,” 
the opening sentence runs, “I had no 
idea of running a repertory company 
of my own.” When this company did 
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THE NEW 
STRATFORD 
SHAKESPEARE 


First titles 3s. 6d. each 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
MACBETH JULIUS CASAR TWELFTH NIGHT 


With Introduction and Commentaries by 


TYRONE GUTHRIE 


and Texts based on an Edition by 


G. B. HARRISON 


Because Shakespeare’s plays happen to be something known as 
“Great Literature” there has been a tendency for their literary 
aspects to be stressed <‘ the expense of their theatrical qualities. 
Dr. Tyrone Guthrie and Professor G. B. Harrison believe that the 
plays are—first and foremost—the raw material for theatrical 
performances, and in his Introduction and Commentaries Dr. 
Guthrie helps the reader to visualize the play on the stage. Professor 
Harrison’s text is based on his well-known New Reader’s Shakespeare 
and is ideal for this very rewarding approach. He abandons the 
traditional stage directions, most of which were, of course, those 
of Nicholas Rowe and written nearly a hundred years after 
Shakespeare’s death. The stage directions of The New Stratford 
Shakespeare are as full and as clear as those commonly found in 
reading-editions of plays of to-day. A detailed prospectus is available. 


“IT am sure these books will be eagerly 
welcomed.”°—DAME SYBIL THORNDIKE. 


“An excellent idea, excellently carried 
out.”’—MICHAEL REDGRAVE. 


**An admirable edition.”-—ALEC GUINNESS. 


“*T have been reading with enthusiasm Tyrone 
Guthrie’s prefaces. . . .”-—J. C. TREWIN 
(John O’London’s). 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 














182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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begin, as Wilson Barrett and Esmond 
Knight Ltd., it was at the King’s, 
Hammersmith, in January, 1939. The 
rest of the story, with its detailed play- 
lists and a direct year-by-year narrative, 
covers a surprising number of things: 
a special setting designed by Sir John 
Gielgud for the company’s Romeo and 
Juliet (he sat up all night to do it); the 
record of a quite fantastic “rep” inter- 
change between Edinburgh and 
Leicester, and the tale of an E.N.S.A. 
tour that evaporated: pages 87-91, as 
the plot thickens, are written with 
agreeably restrained wrath. 
j. C. Trewin 


Ato Z 


Theatrecraft, by Harald Melvill. Rock- 
liff. 21s. 

Mr. Melvill has done it again. Here 
is a book which is not only extra- 
ordinarily easy to read but is tightly 
packed with the kind of information the 
student really needs. The fact that one 
may not always agree with Mr. Melvill 
takes nothing from the value of his 
information, all of which is based on 
practical experience. He does truly 
know his theatre from A to Z, and he 
has learnt it in the hardest school. He 
has scene-shifted, carpentered, stage- 
managed and acted his way through 
every town in the kingdom, and he 
has designed and painted scenery for 
every kind of production in every 
imaginable circumstance from one- 
night stand fit-ups to Drury Lane and 
Canterbury Cathedral. He does not 
theorise or tell us what we ought to do. 
He tells us simply how to do whatever 
it is we want, so that we need not 
waste time in learning through 
mistakes. 

The chapter on making, painting 
and assembling scenery is naturally the 
most comprehensive as this is Mr. 
Melvill’s special department, and it is 
this chapter in particular which makes 
the book so valuable to amateurs, for 
presentation is by far the weakest part 
of the work of the amateur theatre. If 
every keen society will invest in this 
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book we may see immensely improved 
stage pictures in the immediate future; 
and a guinea is a small sum to pay for 
the eradication of those obstinate weak- 
nesses which come perpetually between 
the effect desired and that produced. 

The work is not without its faults. 
Explanations are sometimes incomplete 
and occasional grammatical clumsiness 
makes one suspect that the writer is 
working against time. In the last and 
most charmingly written chapter he 
tells us that this was indeed the case, 
so we forgive him. 

His picture of life in the theatre is 
grim and true, and he very rightly 
entreats his readers not to enter this 
overcrowded and frustrating profession. 
We all give this advice knowing, as 
Mr. Melvill knows so well, that if 
nature has designed a man for the 
theatre as surely as she has designed a 
tadpole for a frog, he will enter it in 
spite of any advice, and love it, as 
Mr. Melvill does, in spite of anything 
it may do to him. 


CHARLES THOMAS 


Costumes and Stages 


Handbook of English Costume in 
the 16th Century, by C. W. and P. 
Cunnington. Faber. 30s. Ancient Egypt- 
ian, Mesopotamian and Persian 
Costume, by Mary G. Houston. A. and 
C. Black. 30s. Corsets and Crinolines, 
by Norah Waugh. Batsford. 42s. The 
Muscovite Peacock, by Raymond 
Lister. Golden Head Press. £2 2s. Theater 
Pictorial, by George Altman, Ralph 
Freud, Kenneth Macgowan and William 
Melnitz. (California U.P.) C.U.P. 75s. 
The first of these books follows in 
form the authors’ work on medieval 
costume, and gives a tabulated survey 
of the period which enables the reader 
to follow with ease the development of 
sixteenth century garments. The various 
parts of “‘a suit of apparel” and of a 
woman’s costume are given their 
correct names, and the descriptions are 
amplified by quotations from con- 
temporary writings. The book is 
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illustrated by drawings made from 
familiar portraits of the period, and 
from brasses, engravings and minia- 
tures. The sources of these, and a 
glossary of materials, are provided. 
This is a valuable reference book for 
producers and designers of Elizabethan 
drama. 


The second edition of Mary 
Houston’s comprehensive work on 
costume in the ancient world is 
welcome, especially as it contains 


additional matter on Sumerian and 
Babylonian styles. The numerous 
illustrations by F. S. Hornblower are 
beautifully drawn after the manner of 
the artists of each period; diagrams 
explain how the various types of 
garment are cut, and plates show 
characteristic ornament. This book 
makes one wish that there were more 
plays to costume in these periods. 
Corsets and Crinolines is an important 
book, for it is difficult to appreciate the 
design of clothes of the past, and 
quite impossible to reproduce them 
accurately, without understanding the 
shape of the foundation garments. 
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THE FIRST MUNICIPAL THEATRE. The remodelled Schouwburg, Amsterdam, 1638. 
From ‘Theater Pictorial,’ published by the University of California Press. 


Miss Waugh begins in the sixteenth 
century with the ‘“whaleboned body” 
and follows the development of the 
corset up to the Edwardian period. In 
the same way, the history of the 
crinoline, or “artificially-shaped”’ skirt, 
is traced from the fifteenth century to 
the days of Queen Victoria. 

The book is enhanced by illustra- 
tions from contemporary paintings and 
engravings; pages of scale diagrams 
explain the construction of the gar- 
ments, and there are excellent photo- 
graphs of existing ‘‘stays’’ and corsets. 
Appendices deal with specialised topics 
like the making of corsets, farthingales 
and hoops, and the nature of whale- 
bone which forms so important a part 
of their construction. 

The Muscovite Peacock, an illuminating 
account of Léon Bakst’s work as a 
theatre designer, also touches on his 
activities in the world of fashion, textile 
design and portrait painting. There is 
a good bibliography, and a selection of 
monochrome illustrations, covering 4 
wide range of Bakst’s work, completes 
this delightful little limited edition. 
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Theater Pictorial, an excellent publica- 
tion by four American authors, tells the 
story of the development of theatres, 
both Eastern and Western, and the 
presentation of plays from earliest 
times to the present day almost solely 
through the medium of illustrations. 
These are reproduced from drawings, 
paintings and engravings, many of 
which have never appeared before in 
any book on the theatre, and include 
such gems as the plate (about 1700) 
showing the chandeliers above the 
proscenium of the Palais-Royal lit but 
not yet hoisted into position. An 
illustrated technological postscript con- 
tains comments on theatre plans, 
lighting and arena theatres. 

NorAH LAMBOURNE 


A Growing Theatre 


Towards an Australian Theatre, 
by Leslie Rees. Angus & Robertson. 15s. 

Hundreds of plays have been written 
about Australia and hundreds more 
have been written by Australians, yet 
there is no such thing as an Australian 
Drama. Why? Mr. Rees puts the 
answer before us as he traces the 
progress made so far “towards an 
Australian theatre.” For the purposes 
of his book a play is “Australian” if it 
is written by an Australian or i. us 
about Australian life. 

Australian plays during the nine- 
teenth century were in three main 
categories—melodrama, comedy and 
“literary”, but very few of them 
reached the stage until the seventies 
when, as in England, melodrama was 
the popular theatrical diet. Like English 
melodrama the plays were crude and 
of little enduring value but they were 
important in one way—local settings 
were often used. For the first time large 
audiences saw their own environment 
on the stage. 

The eighties saw more Australian- 
written plays professionally produced 

n at any period before or since, 
though they were only a small pro- 
portion of the total productions. It was 
at about this time that the first rallying 


calls went out for an 
Australian drama. 

With the turn of the century writers 
began to do their best to produce 
dramas of true Australian life, outlook, 
environment and problems. But the 
market for their goods was almost non- 
existent; then as now in the Australian 
theatre a transferred London success 
was preferred to a risky original work. 
Except for the work of isolated Little 
Theatres there were few productions of 
Australian-written plays. A long list of 
Australian men and women wrote plays 
and Mr. Rees painstakingly names 
them and discusses their work but not 
even the best of them ever had the 
slightest chance of matching, in their 
own field, the achievements of 
Australian novelists like Henry Handel 
Richardson. The stimulus of a well- 
mounted production before large 
audiences and discerning critics was 
never given them. Some went abroad, 
submerged their Australianism, and 
“succeeded”; many turned to radio or 
books to earn their bread. 

The cowardly “import policy” of our 
commercial theatres and the penniless 
state of our Little Theatres keep good 
writers away from playwriting. Perhaps 
the newly-born Elizabethan Theatre 
Trust will help tempt them back. 
Mr. Rees, in chronicling our modest 
achievements to date, has done a useful 


peEvEte. Joun GuNN 
Long Plays 

The Face of Violence, by 7. Bronowski. 
Turnstile Press. 9s. 6d. Corinth House, 
by Pamela Hansford Johnson. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 

The Face of Violence (a Portrait of the 
Motives and Manifestations of Violence 
m Modern Society) was first broadcast 
in the Third Programme in 1950 and 
in 1951 won the Italia prize. With its 
introductory essay this play is a provo- 
cative and important work. It is based 
on the argument that man is schitzo- 
phrenic in that he creates an orderly 
society in which to live but subcon- 
sciously rebels against that order 


indigenous 
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AVAILABLE AGAIN 
AT LAST 
The ever popular play of 


R. L. STEVENSON’S 


TREASURE 
ISLAND 


by 
JAMES BERNARD FAGAN 


in paper covers 


5/- nex 


PUBLISHED BY 


CASSELL & CO. LTD. 
37/38 St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.4 











JUST PUBLISHED 
The Lost Leader 


A play in three acts by Lennox Robinson. 
4s. 6d. 


Is 
The Priest At Home? 


Aplay in three acts by Joseph Tomelty 
4s. 6d. 





Send for our list of 28 plays 
by Irish authors 





CARTER PUBLICATIONS 


2 Marcus Ward Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland 











because he is part of nature which is 
chaotic and disorderly. This wish to 
assert himself—to become a “man” 
rather than a unit of society—creates 
in him an impulse towards violence 
which, says Dr. Bronowski, is inherent 
in each one of us, and he quotes 
examples from the beginning of time 
to prove his point. Ancient rites, mock 
kings, the Roman Saturnalia, highway- 


men, crime fiction and cosh boys are | 


all manifestations. He goes on to say 


that in modern society the importance | 


and standing of the individual have 
increased, but that ‘“‘we have failed to 
find the forms which acknowledge this 
standing.” Means must be found to 
give greater recognition to the indivi- 
dual otherwise society in general will 
become the scapegoat upon which the 
unrecognised individual will revenge 


himself by giving way to his impulse | 


towards acts of violence. The dangers 
of this have been amply illustrated in 
our time. Hitler and Mussolini both 
recognised this impulse and exploited 
it to the hilt. “The love of violence,” 
says Dr. Bronowski, “is to me the 
ancient and symbolic gesture of man 
against the corstraints of society. 
Vicious men can exploit the impulse, 
but it is a disaster to treat the impulse 
as vicious ” 

The Face of Violence illustrates the 
author’s theories in highly dramatic 
form and the clash between natural 
disorder and the order of society is 
vividly drawn and brought to a remark- 


able climax. The action shifts from | 


place to place, the “scenes” being 
linked by conversations between Castor 
and Pollux who, watching from above, 
act as Chorus. The drama is never 
pretentious and the dialogue with its 
flashes of humour is pungent and 
telling. 

Many people will already be 
familiar with Corinth House. This is now 
republished with an essay by the 
author—The Future of Prose Drama. 
Miss Hansford Johnson points out that 
historically speaking, the present revival 
of verse drama goes back to the late 
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nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, not, as is sometimes supposed, 
to the sixteenth century. She questions 
the future of a movement which seems 
to her “‘willed”’ rather than “historically 
impelled.” In prose-drama, however, 
she sees endless unexploited possibili- 
ties, and she stresses the need of poetry 
of situation as well as the poetry of 
common speech in contemporary play- 
writing. This is a need that nobody can 
deny. Miss Hansford Johnson has 
interesting things to say about the use 
of evocative language and heightened 
naturalism and analyses her own play 
in the light of her theories. This 
thoughtful preface can be recom- 
mended to all who aspire to write for 
the theatre. 


The Man Upstairs, by Patrick Hamilton. 
Constable. 5s. Gome Back Peter, by A. P. 
Dearsley. French. 4s. On The Road, by Cyril 
Campion. French. 4s. Seadna, by Ivy Rudd. 
French. 2s. 6d. Tranquil House, dy Ivan 
Butler. Stacey. 4s. The Season’s Greetings, 
by Hebe Elsna. Deane. 5s. 

The Man Upstairs (4 m., 3 f., 1 simple set), 
a new play by the author of Gaslight and Rope, 
is a thriller. It deals with a novel form of 
extortion—blackmail by  terrorisation—the 
intended victim being a quiet, peace-loving 
“little man.” The action is continuous and 
the denouement, in which he outwits the 
“Moon Gang” with the help of The Man 
Upstairs is cleverly worked out. The play has 
a certain symbolic meaning, but this does not 
obtrude. 

Come Back Peter (6 m., 4 f., dog, 1 set), the 
sequel to Fly Away Peter, though it can be 
produced independently, is primarily a ‘Mum 
and Dad’? comedy. William and Mary 
Hapgood, upon the former’s retirement, have 


| moved to a small bungalow near Dorking. 





Their son Ted, his wife Dandy, and their baby 
live with them. Mary Hapgood misses the 
rest of her children—but not for long. They 
all turn up—Myra and her husband George, 
Phyllis pursued by the husband from whom 
she has run away, and Arthur accompanied 
by a peculiarly hearty friend. The lack of 
accommodation and the troubles of the chil- 
dren—solved in the end by the wisdom of 
Mum and Dad—constitute a large proportion 
of the action. 

On the Road (11 w.), an all-women play in 


| two acts, is set in a farmhouse in Wales of 


which the doyenne is Mrs. Jones, a well- 
disposed old party of gypsy extraction, im- 
posing of manner with piercing second sight. 
An all-women touring company is forced by 
the floods to take shelter in the house. Two of 
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The Medieval 


French Drama 
GRACE FRANK 


This is the first history in English of 
the medieval French drama. It incor- 
porates the latest results of scholarly 
research, appraises as literature the 
many plays examined, and discusses 
the competence of their authors as 
dramatists. 30s. net. 


Friedrich Schiller’s 
Drama 
Theory and Practice 
E. L. STAHL 
The author sets out in this study to 
relate Schiller’s dramas to his aesthetic 


theory in general and his idea of 
tradegy in particular. 18s. net. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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plays by 
Denis 
JOHNSTON 





The Golden Cuckoo 
The Dreaming Dust 
A Fourth for Bridge 


in his introduction, 
Denis Johnston gives 
an indication of the 
purpose behind his 
plays. 12s. 6d. net 





Lt~- JONATHAN CAPE aa. 








Plays by 


HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


available for amateurs 
THE CARDINAL’S LEARNING 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 
GUNPOWDER, TREASON & PLOT 
THE MAGNIFICENT EGOIST 
ROSE AND GLOVE 
MR. GLADSTONE 
THE DEATH OF DON JUAN 
REVOLT IN OLYMPUS 
THE SEVEN DEADLY VIRTUES 
IN A GLASS DARKLY 
VARIOUS HEAVENS 
FOOL’S PARADISE 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND 


and the following one-act plays 
THE CARDINAL’S LEARNING 
CONVERSATION WITH A GHOST 
CINDERELLA’S GRANDCHILD 
THE ELDER BROTHER 
All enquiries to:— 
MARGERY VOSPER LTD. 
32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 











them are, unknown to the rest, mother and 
daughter; another is an escaped juvenile 


delinquent. By the author’s ingenuity and 
Mrs. Jones’s second sight their problems are 
all settled before they leave. By that time 
Mrs. Jones has a problem of her own as she 
has promised to adopt the juvenile delinquent 
when released by the authorities. 

Seadna (13 m., 7 f., several easy sets) was 
first produced in Dublin, and the setting and 
idiom are both Irish. It is a simple morality 
play, written in easy verse and is mainly 
comedy. The theme is the old Faust story. 
Seadna, a poor cobbler, sells his soul to the 
devil. His problem is not solved by anyone 
and he is whisked off to hell on the final 
curtain. 

The Season’s Greetings (4 m., 4 f., 1 set) isa 
comedy in which Paul and Lucy Barton, a 
pair of middle-aged writers, decide to spend 
Christmas alone and have sausages for 
dinner. Their children turn up. Arnold is 
having difficulty with his wife. Olive, who is 
trying to find fulfilment in social work, and 
Anne, a famous singer, has permanently lost 
her voice. Added to these is Hugh, who was 
brought up by Paul and Lucy. All their 
troubles work out under the parental roof and 
a happy New Year is in prospect. 

The action of Tranquil House (3 m., 6 f, 
1 set) takes place in an old people’s home, 
The chief conflict is the jealousy of Nurse 
Tring when she feels that her young assistant, 
Judith, is being dominated by an old singer 
who is helping to train her voice. The old 
lady dies in Act III leaving Judith enough 
money to continue training as a singer. 

Donatp FitzJoun 


Books and Plays Received 


English Theatre Guild: A Day by the Sea, 
by N. C. Hunter. 8s. 6d. The Man, by Mel 
Dinelli. 5s. 

Evans Plays: Fool’s Paradise, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson. Angels in Love, by Hugh Mills. 
5s. each. 

Samuel French: The Happy Marriage, }y 
John Clements. The Deep Blue Sea, by Terence 
Rattigan. The Orchard Walls, by R. F. 
Delderfield. Relative Values, by Noel Coward. 
Meet Mr. Callaghan, by Gerald Verner ( from 
Peter Cheney’s novel ‘“‘The Urgent Hangman’). 
Fair Winds, by Alex Atkinson. 5s. each. 
Gollancz: 1 Am a Camera, by john van 
Druten. 7s. 6d. 

Hamish Hamilton: The Sleeping Prince, 
by Terence Rattigan. 7s. 6d. : 
Heinemann: Letter from Paris, by Dodie 
Smith. 5s. Trespass, by Emlyn Williams. 4s. 64. 
Readings from Dickens, by Emlyn Williams 
(selections). 10s. 6d. 

Methuen: Arden Shakespeare Series. Antony and 
Cleopatra (ed. M. R. Ridley). 18s. The 
Tempest (ed. Frank Kermode). 16s. 

Penguin Classics: The Bacchae and Other 
Plays of Euripides (trans. Philip Vellacott). 2. 
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REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 
Some of the plays given their first production during 
the second quarter of 1954, compiled from material 
made available by Spotlight Casting Directory. 
BroMLEyY, New Theatre. Sundown, by Carol 
Sydney. 5 f., 5 m. Orphaned daughter of 


Caribbean beachcomer’s 
England. 

CAMBERWELL Palace Theatre. Under 30 
Group. Roger the Sixth. by Joseph Carole. 
3 f., 9 m. Roger finds his new wife has 
already had several husbands and that he is 
stepfather to her large family. 

CANTERBURY Repertory Co. Chandelier for 
Charlie, by Jordan Lawrence. 3 f., 9 m. 
Farcical comedy. Two actors and their 
musical play, two spies and their secret 
plans. General mix-up. 

Cotwyn Bay Repertory Theatre. J Hold You 
Prisoner, by Lawrence Storm. 2 f., 4 m. 
Thriller set in cottage on island off 
Cornish coast. Crackers at Easter, by 
Lawrence Storm. 5 f., 7 m. Comedy in 
country vicarage. 

Croypon Repertory Players. The Queen of 
Calabash Island, by Lane Meddick. 3 f., 6 m. 
The Big Three send ambassadors to woo 
the Queen (a film star) on whose island 
radium has been found. 

Giascow Citizens Theatre. All In Good Faith, 
by Roddie MacMillan. 3 f., 9 m. The 
Byrne family, living in Glasgow tenement, 
win £15,000. 

Guitprorp Theatre Co. Identity Unknown, by 
David Crosse. 3 f., 2 m. Young man 
suffering from loss of memory is found in 
girl’s flat. 

DunvEE. The Dashing White Sergeant, by Charles 
Campbell Gairdner and Rosamunde Pil- 
cher. 2 f., 4 m. Girl of 15 returns from 
carefree life in America to restrictions of 
Scottish home and school. 

Fotxestone. Arthur Brough Players. Royal 
Enclosure, by Naomi Waters. 5 f., 4 m. 
Sophisticated comedy. 

Hastincs. Court Players. Dance Without Music, 
adapted by Albert Gray and Henri-Charles 
Richaud from novel by Peter Cheney. 
2 f., 7 m. Two sets—office and house in 
Maidenhead. Because I Am Black, by Earle 
Couttie. 4 f., 5 m. Colour bar theme. Set 
in Maida Vale lounge. 

NortHAMPTON Repertory Theatre. A Leap in 
the Dark, by Noel A. Scott. 4 f., 4 m. Set 
in imaginary European capital. Voices in 
the Wind, by Leslie Sands. 4 f., 4 m. Based 
on the Bronté story. Set in the living room 
of Haworth Parsonage. 

PeTeRBoROUGH. Court Players. On Probation, 
by Hubert Warren and Lennard Pearce. 
4f., 6 m. Set in Sussex Vicarage. As Young 
As He Feels, by Edwin Lewis. 4 f., 5 m. 
House in Home Counties. 

St. AnDREws Play Club. The Byre Theatre. 


adventures in 
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Parsons and Posters, by George Grant. 
3 f.,6 m. Comedy. Scottish minister decides 
to increase attendance at his church. 

Wrnpsor. The Charlatan, by O. P. D. Williams. 
5 f., 4 m. Bogus psychologist operates in 
South Coast hotel. 

Wortuinc Theatre Company. Humpy, (retitled 
All for Mary) by Harold Brooke and Kay 
Bannerman. 2 f., 4 m. Husband and wife 
encounter ex-husband on Alpine holiday. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

I am engaged in compiling a list of Italian 
plays that are available in English versions. 
I intend to include:— 

(a) Published 

print; 

(6) Published translations which are out 
of print, but which may be obtained 
from Public Libraries and from the 
Library of the British Drama League; 

(c) Unpublished translations of which 
reading copies may be had. 

I should be very grateful for any informa- 
tion about translations which are shortly to be 
published and about unpublished versions 
which I may be allowed to list in my third 
section. I am particularly concerned to hear 
of translations of the less frequently performed 
plays of Carlo Goldoni, Luigi Pirandello, 
Luigi Chiarelli and Carlo Gozzi, and of the 
neglected works of Ugo Betti, Niccold 
Machiavelli and Giovanni Verga. 

It is hoped that the list will be ready for 
publication in the autumn. 

FREDERICK May 


translations currently in 


Department of Italian, 
The University, Leeds 2. 
Sir, 

For some years past I have made a habit 
of visiting the Civic Hall at Croydon for the 
Eastern Area Divisional Final of the National 
Festival of Community Drama arranged by 
the British Drama League. The entertainment 
provided by these enthusiastic amateur com- 
panies is always stimulating and varied; but 
the highlight of the evening is often the 
judgment on each performance delivered by 
the British Drama League’s adjudicator. The 
layman is then shown virtues and faults of 
production which he would not otherwise 
appreciate. 

Criticism of the critic may therefore seem 
churlish, but I was most forcibly struck this 
year by certain inconsistencies which appear 
to be manifesting themselves in these adjudica- 
tions. The blame for this does not lie with the 
adjudicators, but with those who brief them. 
It appears as if no directive is being given to 
them on matters of general policy. 

May I illustrate what I mean? Two years 
ago the adjudicator at Croydon, Mr. André 
van Gyseghem, spoke of the urgent need for 











original work, and expressed the view that 
these amateur companies should not be 
content with the standard plays which were 
in circulation but should strike out in search 
of new productions. It was therefore surprising 
to find the adjudicator of this year’s Final, 
Mr. Charles Thomas, expressing quite a 
different opinion. He strongly advised com- 
petitors to rely upon the works of well- 
established authors, as he considered a good 
play was the best vehicle for good acting. 

The point is not which of these two is right, 
but which of the two is voicing the official 
opinion of the British Drama League, for this 
is a thing which the competitors must know. 
It must be very disturbing for a producer to 
select an original work in the belief that this 
is what is needed, and then to discover that 
he would have done far better to have played 
safe with a recognised play. 

There is one important factor in favour of 
original work. Drama groups in some of the 
smaller communities are to-day suffering from 
a dearth of male performers. In some cases a 
company may have twenty or more female 
members, and only one or two males. What 
play can they select? If they choose a standard 
work, with only one male in the cast, there is 
unlikely to be parts for more than two or 
three women. The large majority of the 
company must then be ignored, and this in 
its turn leads to the evil of two or three 
“star” performers “‘carrying”’ each production, 
with the rank-and-file of the company being 
lucky if they get a part more than once in 
four or five years. 

The only alternative is an original work. 
It may not be a play that bears comparison 
with an example of classic drama, but it will 
at least be a vehicle which gives every member 
of a company a chance to show what he—or 
she—can do. there is always the 
possibility that a new dramatist may be 
discovered into the bargain! 


Woodfield, EDWARD CALVERT 
Burgess Hill. 


Sir, 

The generosity of a local lady has recently 
given us the basis of a Theatre Library. 

This, though forming an excellent nucleus, 
is lacking in many respects. It has occurred to 
me that some of your members may have on 
their shelves plays and books on the theatre 
for which they have no further use, and others 
might be prepared even to part with treasures 
for the benefit of our struggling organisation. 

We would be most grateful to any who can 
assist us in this respect, and I shall be very 
happy to acknowledge any contributions 
received—indeed anything from a Penguin 
upwards. 

Rosin Harvey 

The Kenya National Theatre, 
P.O. Box 3031, Nairobi. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
PUPPETRY 
ASSOCIATION 
Sa 


Membership facilities include 
Postal Library Service, monthly 
News-Letter, periodical ‘“‘Puppet 
Post”, information bureau. 





Subscription 10/6 per annum. 





Activities include regular even- 
ing courses and vacation courses, 
Annual Festival, lecture-demon- 
strations. 

Enquiries— 
Hon. Secretary, E.P.A., 
23a Southampton Place, London, W.C.1 
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WITH THIS SWORD 
A MODERN MASQUE 
devised by Alison Graham- 
Campbell and Marion Jay 
Script by MARION JAY 


Performed at the Royal Festival Hall at 
the 21st Anniversary Celebrations of the 
National Union of Townswomen’s 
Guilds. Adaptable for casts of 30 or 
more. 
**A remarkable achievement.” — 

The Stage. 


Paper Covers, 4s. 6d. net 


Ready Shortly 
THE KING’S 
DAUGHTERS 
by Juanita Hayes 
One-act Festival Winner. 7 w. 
Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. net 
New Catalogue 4d., including postage 


J. GARNET MILLER LTD 
54 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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MEMBERS’ PAGES 
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The New Secretary 

Miss Marjorie Spink has been ap- 
pointed Secretary from October Ist, 
1954. She has been since 1946 Assistant 
to the Director of Extra-Mural Studies 
in the University of Leeds, and was 
previously Assistant to the Registrar. 
She has arranged a number of events 
in co-operation with the League, and 
is a member of the West Riding and 
Northern Area Committees. 


Festival Conference 

A large number of the people most 
closely concerned in the National 
Festival of Community Drama spent 
Whitsuntide at Headquarters in a 
conference which got down to “‘brass 
tacks.” Teams and organisers were 
represented, and they shared a convic- 
tion that the Festival was of definite 
importance to drama as a_ whole. 
Emphasis was on those elements which 
link the Festival with the year’s work. 
The extra session with the adjudicator 
on the Sunday after a Stage One 
Festival, for discussion and instruction 
on the performance given, was warmly 
approved from experiments already 
made—always provided you have the 
suitable adjudicator. Betchworth’s 
Decor Prize (see last issue) found 
favour with many. Efforts were to be 
made to extend the dates available for 
Stage One. Categories A, B and C were 
to be substituted for marks in the 
announcement of results: written 
reports were to be given at all stages. 
These changes, agreed to by the 
National Committee, were expressions 
of the desire to make the Festival more 
useful to each entrant. The records of 
the 1953-54 season show a better 
financial picture and a happier spirit 
which the Conference reflected. 


The Director of the British Drama 
League gives news of the activities 
of the League and its Members 


Frances Briggs 


The presentation to Miss Briggs is to 
take place on a date as near as possible 
to October Ist when, after thirty-five 
years’ service, she plans to retire. Would 
those still wishing to contribute there- 
fore send in their donations as soon as 
possible? It will be remembered that 
subscriptions from individuals (but not 
of course from societies) are being 
limited to ten shillings so that as many 
members as possible may participate. 
In the subscription list which will be 
presented with the gift only names will 
be stated. 


Memorial to Mary Kelly 


On Monday afternoon, May 24th, 
in Kelly Church, Devon, a plaque to 
the memory of Mary Kelly was 
unveiled. It bore the inscription :— 

“In Loving Memory of Mary Elfrida 
Kelly, O.B.E., Founder of the Village 
Drama Society. Daughter of the Reverend 
Maitland Kelly and Blanche Elfrida, his 
wife. Born at the Vicarage, Salcombe, 
25 March 1888. Died at Ixopo, Natal, 
5 November 1951. ‘In Thy Light shall 
we see Light.’ ” 

The little church was full to over- 
flowing with friends of Mary Kelly— 
these included members of drama 
groups from all over the county and 
representatives of the British Drama 
League from London, Exeter and other 
cities. A moving tribute to Mary’s work 
for village drama was paid by the 
Reverend Luke Landon and the simple 
service was conducted by the Rector. 

Afterwards the congregation moved 
into the famous Barn theatre where Ian 
Kelway read a letter from the Director 
of the British Drama League paying 
tribute to Mary Kelly’s work and 
acknowledging the incalculable debt 
owed to her by the League. This was 














ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD 


All the following plays are available for amateur production :— 


THE MAN, by Mel Dinelli. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. 
“The best thriller I have ever seen.””—Sunday 
Chronicle. 5/ 

HARVEY, by Mary Chase. Comedy. 6 m., 
6 f., 2 sets. 

MANY HAPPY RETURNS. Comedy 
page Pertwee and Noel Streatfeild. cms 

set. 

THE BIGGEST THIEF IN TOWN. Comedy 
by Dalton Trumbo. 2 f., 7 m., 1 set. 3 

INTENT TO MURDER. Thriller by Leslie 
Sands. 3 m., 3 f., 1 set. 5/3 

SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. Comedy by 
Kenneth Horne. 4 m., 3 f., 1 set 5/3 

A LADY MISLAID. Comedy by Kenneth 
Horne. 3 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/3 


5/3 
THE PARAGON. Drama by Roland and 
Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4 f., 1 set. 5/3 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller by 
Edward Percy and Reginald Denham. 1 m.. 
6f., 1 set. 5/3 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. 
medy by Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman. 16 m., 9 f., 1 set. 5/3 
LOVE IN ALBANIA. Comedy by Eric 
Linklater. .» 3 m., 1 set. 4/3 
TO DREAM phe Romantic Comedy by 
Veronica Haigh. 5 m., 2 f., 1 set. 4/3 


THE MOMENT OF TRUTH. Drama by 
Peter Ustinov. 2 f., 7 m., 2 sets. 6/10 
—. 3g PF Drama by Lesley so 
ADAM’S APPLE. By N. C. Hunter (author of 
— of the Moon’”’). Comedy. 8 m., 3 3 A 


AND THIS WAS ODD. (Originally entitled 
“Wasn’t it Odd?) Comedy by Kenneth 
Horne. 3 m., 6 f., 1 set. 5/3 

LAURA. Mystery thriller 7 Vera Caspary and 
Soeme Sklar. 3 f., 5 m., | set. 5/3 

DOZEN RED’ ROSES. Comedy. 
“Adapted fx ao the Italian by Kenneth Horne. 
2 m. 

THE +HikD VISITOR. Comedy-thriller by 
Gerald Anstruther. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 4/3 

TO KILL A CAT. Fast-moving Comedy- 
Drama by Roland — and Harold 
Dearden. 4 f., 6m 5/3 

oy AND OLD “LACE, Comedy by 
Joseph Kesselring. 3 f. 1 set. 5/3 

PINK PoTRING AND "sEALING WAX. By 
Roland Pertwee. 4 m., 5 f., 1 set. 5/3 

THE SHOP AT ir "CORNER. Thriller by 
Edward Percy. 4 f., 6 m., 1 set. $/3 

BOLD aye Comedy by “Nicholas Phipps. 


3 m., 5 f., 1 se 

MISSING BELIEVED MARRIED. Farcical 
Comedy by Colin Morris (author of “Reluctant 
Heroes”). 5 m., 5 f., 1 set. 4/3 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 








WATERS OF THE MOON 
By N. C. HUNTER 
the brilliant Haymarket Theatre success 
will be available for Amateur Production on September Ist, 1954 
6 f., 4 m., 2 sets (but can be played in one set). 5/3 








Copies of the following plays are NOW ON SALE but these plays are NOT yet 
available for amateur production and copies are ht yet sent out on > gta 


A DAY BY THE SEA 


y N. C. Hunter §8/I1 


THE LOVE OF FOUR COLONELS By Peter UstINov 6/11 


RELUCTANT HEROES 


* * * 


ONE-ACT Plays include two new releases :— 


DIRTY WORK. Comedy-thriller by Roland 
Pertwee. 8 f. 
Also available— 


TO a srg BORN. Play for 7 f. by 
Alan Kenningt 

MRS. TREDRUTHAN'S SON. By Arnold 
Ridley Play for 6 f. 

a OFFENSIVE. Comedy by Michael 

DANGEROUS: wer 4: Thriller. 9 f. 

FLOWERS FO LADY. Drama. im. SE 


By CoLLin Morris 5/3 


* * * 
ALL OF A SUDDEN. Comedy by Molly 
Raynor. 7 f. 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE. Play for 8 f. by 
Brot woe 
SOCIETY. By Cherry Vooght. 


Comedy. d 
WEDDING sg 2 na Comedy. 8 f. 


THE TREE. Play for 7 
ay oe WILD BEL LLS. Drama 
‘or 5 f. 


Price for each ONE-ACT Play is 1/6 plus postage 
COPIES OF ALL PLAYS SENT OWN APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE, 9d. post free, to:— 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


75 BERWICK STREET, LONDON, W.1 . Gerrard 3822/3 
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followed by a spirited production of 
The Hopeful Travellers, presented as a 
token of affectionate remembrance by 
the Kelly Players to their founder. 

The pealing of the bells by members 
of the Kelly Players, the simple Church 
ceremony and the performance of such 
a rollicking village Folk Comedy would 
have given keen delight to Mary Kelly 
and it was impossible not to feel that 
she was there with us all. 

FRANCES BriGGs 


A Worthy Library 


Thanks to the generous gift of the 
Pilgrim Trust, announced in our last 
issue, the Library is to be worthily 
housed at last. Our premises in Fitzroy 
Square were built by Adam, and it is 
only overcrowding and lack of money 
that have obscured their handsome 
proportions. On the first floor a suite 
of three rooms, with the original marble 
fireplaces which we found in No. 10, 
will provide proper space for our 
valuable collections and comfort for 
readers; and a fourth room will allow 
of the separate storage and handling of 
the sets. Sir Hugh Casson has most 
kindly advised us on the architectural 
questions involved here. The ground 
floor room is to be opened out to its 
full length again giving adequate space 
to the Single Copies Library. We hope 
these alterations will be completed for 
opening in October. 


A Collector’s Piece 


The production of Sir Thomas More at the 
Theatre Centre in St. John’s Wood, a non- 
peeeching organisation founded in Novem- 

last year with the help of Miss Dorothy 
L. Sayers, was an important event which was 
interesting from three different points of view. 
First, this play is a collector’s piece which 
never reached the Elizabethan boards, for it 
failed to pass the censor and was abandoned 
by its authors, believed to be Messrs. Munday, 
Dekker, Chettle, Heywood and Shakespeare, 
in favour of less controversial material. The 
single manuscript copy, part of it in 
Shakespeare’s own handwriting, is in the 
British Museum, and the text used for the 

iormance was that newly edited by 

fessor C. J. Sisson. There was the aroma 
of a “first performance” about the play, for 
the only other productions had been given by 


amateur groups at Birkbeck College (1922) and 
the King’s School, Canterbury (1938). 

Secondly, it was an arena production, the 
body of the hall, its gallery and its several 
exits being used to the full, the audience 
sitting along the walls on three sides in inky 
darkness. As the crowd scenes are particularly 
important, and were well done, this wa: an 
exciting experience. 

And thirdly, the experiment was made of 
giving the play first in Elizabethan and then 
in modern dress. This modern dress version 
was at first strangely disconcerting, but once 
the play got going, which happened when 
Sir Thomas More spoke with winged words 
from his balcony to the rioting crowds below— 
the moment when Shakespeare’s improving 
hand took charge—we were out of time and 
place and carried along by the drama. The 
execution of the chief rioter which followed 
was extraordinarily effective in its modern 
setting, and so were the scenes with Bishop 
Fisher, gorgeous in scarlet; but some of the 
many scenes at More’s house and particularly 
the Masque failed to hold the attention. 

Sir Thomas More is not now a play to set 
the Thames on fire, but it was well worth 
producing as a historical piece. It was well 
acted and Brian Way relied much on skilful 
lighting to achieve his effects. I shall not easily 
forget the cold shudder produced late in the 
play by very simple means: the sudden shock 
of seeing two policemen patrolling the Tower, 
one on the balcony, the other below, in all- 


surrounding darkness. 
Janet LEEPER 


Salacrou at the “‘City Lit.” 


In his choice of a translation of a French 
play new to England, Mr. Robin Rook 
showed due regard for the proper function 
of a literary institute, which is, I submit, the 
widening of horizons. If only he had told us 
the date when the play was written! If players 
are ‘“‘the abstract and brief chronicles of the 
time,” surely we should know what time they 
chronicle; particularly in the case of works 
from France, a true assessment of which is 
scarcely possible until we know whether to 
place them before, during, or after the searing 
experience of the “‘occupation”’. 

The first performance of L’Archipel Lenoir 
took place in 1947. Its action, I learned from 
my programme, was taking place in 1935. 
Should not the production have made this 
clearer? Otherwise what were we to make of 
the first act? Satire apparently, aimed at that 
very old target, bourgeois hypocrisy. Perhaps 
M. Salacrou is an out-moded writer? Perhaps 
the Parisian public has an appetite for the 
past? Perhaps the French middle class has 
been quite unaltered by the war? Or perhaps 
the play was actually written before 1939? 

The curtain rose again. The mood changed. 
We were treated to a series of situations so 
exquisitely ridiculous that solemn thoughts 
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EVANS PLAYS 


The following full-length plays are available:— 
WE MUST KILL TONI Ian Stuart Black 


Elegant comedy thriller from the Westminster Theatre, and an immediate success on 
radio and television. A play which is continuously alive with wit and invention. 3 m., 
2 f. One set. 5/-. 


TREASURE ON PELICAN J. B. Priestley 
A handful of dubious adventurers are seeking treasure on a tropical island and as the 
curtain rises they have been successful. At this point the previously harmonious team- 
work gives place to jealous suspicions and intrigues as the undesirable sides of their 
natures come to the surface, am the play to an exciting climax in Mr. Priestley’s 
best Dangerous Corner form. 6 m., 3 f. 5/-. 


THE NEST EGG Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 


A new farcical comeay by the authors of Fit for Heroes. © m., 3 f. 5/- 


DOCTOR MORELLE Ernest Dudley and Arthur Watkyn 


Comedy thriller basea on the well-known radio feature. © m., 3 f. 5/- 


A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE Oscar Wilde 
This brilliant satire, adapted by Paul Dehn, hau a memorable and successful season at 
the Savoy Theatre, London, during Coronation year. 8 m., 7 f. 5/- 


MURDER MISTAKEN Janet Green 
Each tresh turn in this psychological thriller makes it more exciting. Very highly praised 
on its London production at the Vaudeville Theatre, Murder Mistaken is full of character 
sketches, dramatic and true to life. 2 m., 4 f. 5/- 

Note: This play is not fully released until Ist January, 1955, but may be performed in 
certain areas forthwith. Full particulars on application. 


THE HOLLY AND THE IVY Wynyard Browne 
A family play set in tne living room of a Norfolk vicarage at Christmas time. Critics and 
public have joined in finding this play, which ran for over four hundred performances 
at the Duchess Theatre, London, distinguished, warm-hearted and wonderfully effective 
on the stage. 4 m., 4 f. ‘5/- 


THE SAME SKY Yvonne Mitchell 
A young girl falls in love with a boy during the urgent days of the last war but there 
are instinctive reactions from both their families against the marriage of these two who, 
however, risk parental wrath by marrying in secret. The families are united in the 
suffering which befalls the girl whose baby is born as news of its father’s death in 
action arrives. ““An admirable choice for amateur companies.”—The Amateur Stage. 
4 m., 3 f., 2 boys. 5/- 


WHO IS SYLVIA? Terence Rattigan 
The diplomat falls in love, down the years, with a series of girls whose faces remind 
him of his first love; and Who Is Sylvia? tells the story wittily and affectionately, with 
all its romantic alarums and excursions. Like every Rattigan play it is, above all, actable. 
6 m., 7 f. or 4 m., 3 f. by doubling. 5/- 


TO DOROTHY, A SON Roger MacDougall 
This delightful farcical comedy, which ran for over a year at the Garrick Theatre, 
London, with Richard Attenborough, Sheila Sim and Yolande Donlan, turns on whether 
Dorothy’s son will be born in time to inherit a large fortune, or whether it will go to 
his father’s first wife—an American. The culminating crisis is witty and brilliantly 
contrived. 5 m., 3 f. or 3 m., 3 f. by doubling. 5/- 


Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 


Interleaved producer’s copies, price 10s. 6d., available direct from the publishers only. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON __ Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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evaporated. Long live bourgeois hypocrisy, if 
so much laughter can come of it! And what 
a well-suited work for a student display! A cast 
of eleven, and the meat so evenly distributed! 
Anita Giorgi, as a lady much concerned with 
the all-seeing eyes of her predeceased relatives, 
and Edward Rourke, as an octogenarian far 
from willing to forgo the remainder of his 
days for the sake of a little thing like family 
honour, seized their comic opportunities 
particularly firmly. 

What mobility, too, was maintained on this 
very small stage! There are those who com- 
plain that Mr. Rook treats his actors like 
chessmen. He may well retort that his job is 
to teach amateurs and, since amateurs more 
often than not work in cramped conditions, 
what more helpful than to demonstrate how 
to cope with such conditions? 

A. L. PattTisson 


An Old Harrovian Macbeth 


For the third year in succession Old 
Harrovians put on a Shakespeare play which 
worthily upheld the School’s Shakespearean 
tradition. 

The two levels of Harrow’s Elizabethan 
stage allow swift changes and subtle emphases; 
the placing of many castle scenes on the 
battlements stressed Macbeth’s dreadful lone- 
liness, imprisoned high in the fortress of his 
wickedness; his severed head was impaled at 
last on one of his own “‘coigns of vantage.” 
The Witches, crazed old country crones, 
crouching in swirls of filmy grey veils, mingled 
dire forebodings with grotesque relief. The 
Apparitions, weirdly rising from the cauldron 
(smart cellarage work), the Ghost, liberally 
blood-boltered, uncannily identifying the 
audience with Macbeth—these were well 
contrived. The acting throughout was marked 
by simplicity and lack of strain, but the 
relation of parts to the whole was the notable 
feature of the production, surmounting 
occasional raggednesses, and ensuring that 
Shakespeare had his way. 

Marjori£E THOMPSON 


“Elizabeth to Elizabeth’’ 


When Birmingham decided to have a 
Festival of Entertainments, W.  Bushill- 
Matthews (Chairman of the B.D.L. Western 
Area) proposed that Birmingham Theatre 
Guild should present a costume display in 
the City Art Gallery, and from this idea came 
“Elizabeth to Elizabeth,” devised and pro- 
duced by Lyn Oxenford, illustrating the 
costumes, manners, moods and music of the 

jod 1558-1954. Each of the six per- 

ces was “‘opened’”’ by an important 
citizen of Birmingham, and Miss Oxenford’s 
commentary linked the display together and 

ht in interesting references to the history 
and development of Birmingham. One was 
impressed by the polish she had given in so 
short a time to these players drawn from 


a wide area of the Midlands. 

An Elizabethan couple danced a stately 
pavane, two Jacobean ladies delightedly 
described a masque, “‘Samuel Pepys” accom- 
panied by his silent (but inwardly seething) 
wife quoted extracts from his diary, the 
correspondence of two powdered and patched 
ladies gave ‘“‘titbits’ on education in the 
eighteenth century, a Georgian country 
gentleman and his wife “talked” about the 
playwright Farquhar, quotations from Jane 
Austen and Walter Scott came from two 
Regency ladies, a Victorian miss gave her 
awkward swain a dancing lesson, an Edward- 
ian couple “discussed” Bernard Shaw, and 
a modern boy and girl read their newspapers 
while strap-hanging. In the finale, they all 
came back to give us a comprehensive view 
of the changing fashions of nearly 400 years. 

The Art Gallery provided an apt setting 
for the display, despite limitations imposed 
because of its not being licensed for the 
performance of plays: Attendances were 
excellent and included a large number of 
school parties. LiniAN FLETCHER 


Entertainments Tax 
(The following letter, which speaks for itself, was 
sent to various M.P.s.) 

“The members of the Sussex Playwrights’ 
Club at their Annual General Meeting 
instructed me to write to you on the question 
of Entertainments Tax. 

As you are probably aware, at least thirty 
theatres housing Repertory and Touring 
Companies have been forced to close down 
within the last year owing to the burden 
imposed upon them by this Duty. 

As a Playwrights’ Club we are seriously 
concerned by the effect of this on creative 
work, since some of these theatres in previous 
years were able to produce new plays. Even 
such theatres as are remaining open are 
finding it increasingly difficult to stage work 
which is new, because of their mounting costs, 
and are compelled to stage well-known plays 
in order to avoid loss. 

Would it be possible for you to press for 
a further remission of the tax, as it affects 
not only playwrights but everybody connected 
with the theatre. We should be most grateful 
if you would give this your consideration. 

Dorotuy PEARSON, 
Hon. Secretary” 


Old Students’ Association 

The B.D.L. Students’ Association (present 
membership seventy) would welcome new 
members. All who have attended courses 
organised by the League (full-time or week- 
end) or any of their Summer Schools, may 
join. Monthly meetings are held in Central 
London, talks, discussions, play-readings and 
theatre parties are organised, and a newsletter 
published. Full particulars from Miss K. 
Smith, 4 Norbury Crescent, London, S.W.16. 
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The House for Plays 


Established 1830 2 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK 








Samuel French Limited are pleased to announce the dates of release for 
production by amateur societies of the undermentioned plays. The cost of the 
acting editions includes postage. 


THE DEEP BLUE SEA. A play in three acts by Terence Rattigan. 
5 males, 3 females. One interior scene. (Available as from September 6th.) 
Price 5s. 3d. 

RELATIVE VALUES. A play in three acts by Noel Coward. 5 males, 
5 females. One interior scene. (Available as from October Ist.) Price 5s. 3d. 

MEET MR. CALLAGHAN. A play in three acts by Gerald Verner, 
adapted from Peter Cheyney’s novel The Urgent Hangman. 9 males, 3 females, one 
interior scene. (Available as from October Ist.) Price 5s. 3d. 

THE HAPPY MARRIAGE. A Farcical Comedy in three acts by John 
Clements, based on Le Complexe de Philemon by Jean Bernard Luc. 4 males, 3 
females. One exterior scene. (Available as from August Ist.) Price 5s. 3d. 

FOUR WINDS. A play in three acts by Alex Atkinson. 5 males, 4 females. 
One interior scene. (Available as from October Ist.) Price 5s. 3d. 

ANASTASIA. A play in three acts by Marcelle Maurette, adapted by Guy 
Bolton. 8 males, 5 females. One interior scene. (Available as from October Ist.) 
The acting edition available about the end of August. Price 5s. 3d. 

THE ORCHARD WALLS. A play in three acts by R. F. Delderfield. 


4 males, 5 females. One interior scene. (Available as from September Ist.) 
Price 5s. 3d. 





I CAPTURE THE CASTLE. A Romantic Comedy in three acts by Dodie 
Smith. 7 males, 7 females. One interior scene. (Available as from October Ist.) 
The acting edition available about the end of August. Price 5s. 3d. 


A CHANCE OF HAPPINESS. A play by James Liggat. 6 males, 4 
females. Two interior_scenes. (Now available.) Price 4s. 3d. 








SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED 


26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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THE THREE MONKEYS from “With this Sword,’”’ a Modern Masque by Marion Jay and 
Alison Graham Campbell, performed by 750 members of the Townswomen’s Guilds at the 
Royal Festival Hall in June. The Monkeys represent the escapist view of life—‘‘Keep your eyes 
shut, keep your ears shut, keep your mouth shut, too,” they sing. 


The Questors of Ealing 


The Questors are celebrating their Silver 
Jubilee in September. To mark the occasion 
a Season of New Plays is being planned. Also 
in celebration there will be a Dinner and 
Dance on September 10th at the Red Lion 
Hotel, Hounslow. Ex-members of the Society 
are particularly invited to write for application 
forms to the Secretary of the Theatre at 
Mattock Lane, Ealing, W.5. 


Welwyn 21st Drama Festival 


The Llyn Safaddan Players of Brecon were 
winners of this Festival with their produc- 
tion of Davy Fones’s Locker by T. C. Thomas. 
This play had already won the B.D.L. Original 
Play Award and also secured the award for 


the best new play presented at Welwyn. The 
Compass Players were the runners-up in 
another new play, The Laboratory; third place 
went to Welwyn Folk Players in Yves Cabrol’s 
The Neighbours. Silver medals for individual 
performances were won by Ralph Ellis, of the 
Civil Service Theatre Guild, and Mimi 
Hutchinson, of the Compass Players. 

Walter Hudd adjudicated the Festival 
which had nightly audiences of over 1,000. 


B.D.L. and Standing Conference 


Both the League and the Standing Con- 
ference of Drama Associations decided at their 
annual gatherings to draw up an agreed 
statement of their history and purposes. This 
has been done, and copies are available free 
on application to the Secretary of either body. 

















Amateur Companies ara 


HAVE YOU SELECTED YOUR 


CHRISTMAS 


PLAY YET? 


If not, what about Dan Sutherland’s 


‘“MIST OVER THE 


MISTLETOE” ? 


Broadcast for two successive 


Christmases by the B.B.C... . 


Staged all over the British Isles 


and on the Continent... . 


An easy, simple-to-produce play, 


ideal for the Christmas period. 








Everything goes wrong in the Bramson 
family—snooty in-laws, broken engage- 
ment, ruined dinner, an arrest for stealing 
holly—and Uncle Tom, who is so 
determinedly festive they could cheerfully 
strangle him, until... 

Three Acts—one set (the dining room of 

Millie Bramson’s house) 


Eight Characters—4 m., 4 f. (including 
a boy about thirteen, the leads being 
elderly Uncle Tom, fortyish Millie Bram- 
son, and Millie’s crotchety old aunt). 


Price 4s. 4d., including postage 








SAMUEL FRENCH Ltd. 


26 SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2 
































Frances Mackenzie in N.Z. 
(From a letter to the Director sent in July.) 

“I am now in Invercargill, the most 
southerly place in the South Island. It is a 
new B.D.L. area. Since I came I have been 
to Wellington, Hastings, Dunedin, Auckland, 
Hamilton, Dunedin again, South Otago, 
including Balclutha, Invercargill and _ to- 
morrow Oamaru. Wherever I go I hear them 
talk of the deep impression your visit made. 
I have specially enjoyed week-ends at Hamil- 
ton and Balclutha. At Hamilton there was a 
grand crowd and we worked in a little theatre 
which had the right atmosphere. They did 
The Day’s Mischief for me and did it very well. 
They were awfully good about taking criti- 
cism, but it was not really a very good play 
for teaching purposes. I had a terrific send-off 
when I left: a great gang came to the station 
and saw me off on the night train with 
flowers and song. 

From Dunedin I was taken by car (at my 
own request) to Central Otago and for the 
first time saw some really foreign-looking New 
Zealand country. It was beautiful in a bleak 
and barren way: snow-clad mountains in the 
distance, villages below a great spreading 
wilderness of brown barren’ rock, with 
occasional eruptions of black crags like the 
little tors on Dartmoor, and winding through 
it a dark green river, rather powerful and 
sinister. It is the quality of light, I think, 
which beautifies the country—there are 
wonderful blues in the shadows, the green of 
the pastures and of the fir trees is strangely 
luminous, and the bare poplars and willows 
are bright golden in the sun. 

I loved the village groups in this area. 
I went to three villages for day, afternoon 
and evening sessions. There were plenty of 
men—great hefty specimens like rugger half- 
backs. They seemed to love particularly the 
movement classes and improvisation. A group 
of these people followed me round from one 
place to another. At first I thought this a snag 
because I don’t like repeating myself, but 
they proved useful for leading the new groups 
in movement, and they showed that they had 
learned enough to pass on to others. 

The people everywhere are so kind. At 
Otago they lcaded me with so many gifts that 
my luggage has become a problem!” 


Students on Tour 

Leeds University Union Theatre Group 
celebrated the University’s Jubilee by a 
production of The Knight of the Burning Pestle 
which had a compelling vigour of enjoyment. 
They are taking two plays to the Continent 
this summer. 

Visiting this country at the same time will 
be the American College Players, a group of 
six theatre students from the U.S.A. under 
the leadership of Professor George Dowell. 
The company will tour performances of Papa 
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Is All, by Patteson Greene (not seen before 
in Britain), and a bill of one-act plays through 
centres in Devon and the Midlands, ending in 
London at the Questors Theatre. This tour 
has been arranged entirely by the B.D.L 
Overseas Department. Before leaving the 
Company will attend the League’s Theatre 
Week in Malvern. 

Following tours of South-West England in 
1951 and 1952, the University of Bristol 
Dramatic Society Players this year visited 
towns, villages and schools in Somerset, 
Devon and Dorset between July 8th and 
August 6th with The Merry Wives of Windsor 
and She Stoops to Conquer. The Company 
consisted of twenty-four full-time students from 
the University of Bristol, led by Norman 
Lloyd-Edwards, a third-year Law student. 
Everyone, stage crew included, appeared on 
stage at some time, and in the same way 
even the leading actors had to be prepared 
to work back-stage. The members provided 
their own capital, each contributing £8, which 
was to be refunded if takings allowed, though 
everyone was prepared to forfeit the whole 
£8 if necessary. 

These tours are undertaken partly for the 
enjoyment of the members, partly for the 
experience, but mainly to take to the country- 
side a good evening’s entertainment at low 
cost. 


Help From England 


For two notable advances on the dramatic 
front in Australia during the current quarter 
grateful acknowledgments are due to the 
Mother Country. The first is in facilities for 
amateurs to improve their technique; the 
second holds out hopes of Australia-wide tours 
by professional companies, both local and 
imported, providing for our audiences theatre 
of the highest standard. 

The amateur’s virtues of enthusiasm and 
sincerity require to be reinforced by know- 
how. Leading Australian Repertories (here 
“repertory”? means “‘amateur’’) in most cases 
run classes or Theatre Workshops to train 
stage aspirants; in some States Adult Educa- 
tion Authorities have also essayed provision 
for this need. In 1952 B.D.L. (Aust.) experi- 
mented with its first Week-end Drama School 
to which students came from all over N.S.W. 
and even one from Queensland. This school 
was repeated last year and bids fair to be 
established as an annual event. It is a general 
purposes school, whose syllabus covers basic 
dramatic arts and for which previous ex- 
perience is not essential. Advantage was 
taken of Miss Frances Mackenzie’s flying 
visit to Sydney on her way to New Zealand 
to organise the first School for Amateur 
Producers. Students were selected from those 
who had already tried their hand at produc- 
tion with their own groups; two-thirds of them 
came from country centres. In a strenuous 
forty-eight hours, with the minimum intervals 








BARCHESTER TOWERS 


is now available for amateur 
production 
I basic set, 4 w., 8 m. 
An easily-staged version in three acts of 
Anthony Trollope’s famous novel by 
John Draper, as produced by the 
Unnamed Society at Manchester under 
the direction of Frank Sladen-Smith. 
**4 pleasant and efficient adaptation .. . 
deserves serious consideration.” — 
“Drama.” 
“Ali parts well worth playing . . . deserves 
to be very popular with amateur groups.” 
‘‘Amateur Stage.” 
** Delightful entertainment.” — 
F. Sladen-Smith. 
“All the characters are well 


drawn.” 


famous 
“Youth.” 
Copies (cloth - lined covers) complete 

with stage and property plots, 
5s. 3d. each, post paid. 

All inquiries to— 

MARGERY VOSPER LTD., 

32 Shattesbury Avenue, London, W.1 











DOUBLE WEDDING 


(Popular 3-Act Comedy) 
4 Men, 6 Women, | Set 


“The characters are well drawn, and 

rovide excellent opportunities for all 

the members of the cast.” 
-—Gainsborough News 


The SLEEPW ALKER 


(Thrilling 3-Act Mystery Thriller) 
6 Men, 8 Women, | Set 


After a successful professional run this 

play is now released for Amateurs. 

Dramatic Situations; Plenty of Comedy; 
Sensational Climax. 


Copies on approval 


YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
20 Bank Street, Sheffield, | 
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for rest and refreshment, this eager band went 
through an intensive course in production 
which has sent them back to their homes full 
of ideas for the improvement of their local 
performances. Miss Mackenzie has been a 
stimulus and an inspiration to the amateur 
movement in N.S.W. and we hope she will 
remember her long week-end in Sydney as 
happily as we shall. 

Centralisation is a defect in the Australian 
way of life, and this year our new Training 
Department decided on a plan to counter it 
by providing tutors for week-end schools in 
country centres where the local dramati 
society was prepared to make on-the-spot 
arrangements. So far these schools have been 
held at Connabarabran, Wauchope and 
Grafton, and others are planned in the south 
and west of N.S.W. 

The second advance may perhaps be 
regarded as an instance of the benefits of shock 
treatment. For some years magnificent work 
has been done by the British Council in 
bringing to Australia leading English com- 
panies such as the Old Vic and the Stratford 
Memorial Theatre, and stage personalities like 
Tyrone Guthrie, Martin Browne, Michael 
Langham, and Robert Speaight. We are 
looking forward to the visit of Dame Sybil 
Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson as a final 
benefaction. But when the announcement was 
made that the British Council would be 


closing its Australian Office, leading men of 


affairs determined that the time had come 
for Australia to stand on its own feet and 
make its own provision for the best theatre 
on a national scale. Hence the Elizabethan 
Theatre Trust, with a target of £100,000 from 
public subscription and no doubt an intention 
to apply for subsidies from Governments once 
it could give substantial evidence of public 
support. The Chairman of the Trust, in a 
recent broadcast, explained that it proposed 
not only to sponsor future visiting companies 
from Stratford or the Waterloo Road, but to 
foster indigenous enterprises such as_ the 
all-Australian tour undertaken by the John 
Alden Company during the Commonwealth 
Jubilee Celebrations. 

Here and here did England help me . 
and now it is up to us to help ourselves. 

E. M. Ti_pesLey 


Drama in Northern Khodesia 


The Northern Rhodesia Drama Association, 
formed three years ago, has done valuable 
work in fostering the growth of live theatre in 
this Territory. It helps small societies by 
means of a monthly newsletter and the 
provision of scripts, with the result that 
remote places like Abercorn, Fort Jameson, 
Kasama and Solwezi are able to hold play- 
readings and put on plays of a good standard. 

Last year the Association organised a Drama 
Festival at Lusaka im which eight societies 
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presented full-length plays, the Malcomson 
Trophy being awarded to the Lusaka Theatre 
Club for its production of The Lady’s Not For 
Burning. This year the Festival will be held at 
Luanshya in the Roan Little Theatre, the first 
to be built in Northern Rhodesia. The 
adjudicator will be Charles Thomas, whose 
lecture-tour in 1953 did so much to stimulate 
societies. 


Shakespeare in Ontario 

During their Autumn 1953 tour the Earle 
Grey Shakespeare Festival Company covered 
over a thousand miles. The longest journey 
was to Sudbury, when the baggage car was 
practically filled with scenery and costumes. 
A property deer caused much amusement as 
the visit coincided with the opening of the 
hunting season! The large High School 
auditorium was packed for the two _per- 
formances, students coming from as far away 
as 150 miles. 

The simple setting used for the tour was 
capable of adjustment to any sized stage, and 
the plays were staged without pause in the 
true Elizabethan way. 

When the Company visits schools the 
students pay a nominal sum of 50 cents, part 
of which goes to school funds. The Company 
has the approval of the Ontario Department 


of Education and the Toronto Board of 


Education, but no financial aid is given. 
Ontario is the only province in Canada that 
has the advantage of a Shakespeare company 
of professional standard visiting its schools, 
and interest is growing in what is recognised 
to be an institution of educational and 
cultural value. 


Members’ Privilege 

Strand Electric have for a number of years 
granted certain special concessions to members 
of the League who hire equipment from them. 
If you want to use this valuable privilege, you 
should inform Strand Electric when you place 
your order that you are claiming it, and you 
should use notepaper which shows you are 
genuinely affiliated to the League. 





Early suggestions for next year’s 
play festivals 


Two One-Act Plays by Kathleen Bower 
Both County Winners 


ROSEMARY FOR A QUEEN 
A Tudor costume play for six women 
AND 
HOOK, LINE AND SINKER 
A new play for three men and three women 
NOW AVAILABLE 
For copy on approval and further particulars, 
5d. in stamps to 
KATHLEEN BOWER 
3 Abbots Road, Cinderford, Glos. 








“DILEMMA” 


A Torillirg Drama with Light Relief 
3 Acts, | Scr, 4m., 4 f, 


PRESS REPORTS 
“A large audience was enthratled by Dilemma.” 
“Ditfers from the usua! thriller, as it has an appealing 
family story as a background to thrills and suspense.” 


Send Sd. stamp for script on loan 


ARCHEL McCAW 
35 QUEEN’S ROAD, 
WHITLEY BAY, NORTHUMBERLAND 








LEONARD'S alhvalp- acing 


Onre-Act Plays, Mixed a: if teen n Cast, for your 
Festival Pre ons 
FULL LENGTH 
“WHEN BOTH CONTEND”’ (8 f.) 
by CHESTER MATTIN (A Who-Done-It that keeps 
audience guessing all through) 
By the same Playwright: 
“THE LENGTHENING SHADOW" (7/.) 
Reading copies availavle end August. } 
ALSO: “FAMILY AFFAIRS”’ (3 m., 5 f.) 
“THE DISTANT FURROW”’ (6™m., 6f.) 
by A. J. BRADBURY 
Copies 3/6 each 
Free catalogue from: Dept. LE/DL, 123 Heythorp 
18. 


treet, Southfields, $.W 








ONE-ACT COMPETITION WINNERS 


by BerTHA SELOUS PHILIPS 


“THE MAGNATE” 3 m., 1 f. Thriller 
(Oxford Playhouse ,Competition) 

“THE C - RTAIN DROPS 3 m., 2 f. Drama 
(West Country —e Competition) 
“STITCHES IN TIN 6f. Drama 
(Clemence Dane Trophy Cup) 

“THE STILL WATERS 8 f. Drama 


(Commended Choice, Isle of Ely) 
FesTIVAL Cup: Semi-finals B.D.L. Festival, London 
* . * 


Also 
“MANSIONS” 3m., 1 f. Romantic Supernatural 
Drama (Adaptation Broadcast) 
Particulars of the above plays from 
MRS. PHILIPS 


The Chalet, Boar's Hill, Oxford. (75334) 














ONE-ACT PLAYS 
by Dr. LILIANE CLOPZT 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotiona! drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is, €d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. In one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

is. 2d. post paid 


Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 
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“Quite the most popular Christmas play with Repertories and Amateurs” 


“But once a Year” 


by FALKLAND L. CARY 
(6 f., 4 m., | set) 


“This delightful Christmas cocktail-full of good things.’"-—Yorkshire Post. 


“Rarely have we spent a more happy evening—this charming mixture of 
farce, fantasy, and wit and sentiment.”"—East Kent Mercury. 


“As merry as a Yuletide bell. Light and gaiety and engaging touches of 
sentiment and pathos, fantasy and romance.”’—Yorkshire Evening Press. 


“This lovely little play.” —Bucks Examiner. 


“A delightful comedy, rippling with warmth, colour, laughter and a touch 
of fantasy. It’s mellowness lingers on.",—Brighton Evening Argus. 


Messrs. S. FRENCH 

















KATE LINDSAY 





Play competition prizewinner 
THE LISTENING HILLS 
I set, 3 w., 6m. 


“Drama, pathos, humour, and a deep sincerity.” 
Bridlington Chronicle. 


Seven professional repertory productions in one 
recent week. 


CUCKOO IN CONNEMARA 
Comedy, 1 set, 5 w., 5 m. 
‘Magical atmosphere of the Emerald Isle is 


captured . . . a winner.”——-The Stage. 
NO MONUMENT FOR 
MARK 


Comedy. I set, 4 w., 4m. 
“Plenty of woven action and spiced dialogue.” 
-The Stage. 


Acting Editions 4s. each (plus 3d. postage) 
or on 10 days’ reading loan 
(send 3d. stamps for each play) from 


Stacey Publications 
57 Church Hill, London, N.21 








N. J. FISHLOCK’S 
NEW COMEDY THRILLER 


THE GUW’NOR 


(One simple set; 8 character parts— 
4m., 4f.) 


Is now enjoying steady success in 
various parts of the country. 


PRESS COMMENT: ‘‘An entertaining and 
engaging play . . . full of tension and 
excitement should have much 
success . . . original presentation... 
humour derived from character .. . 
entirely novel method of executing 
murder.” 


For reading script on loan send 6d. stamps 
to:— 

N. J. FISHLOCK 
86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS | 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 





OMEDY OR TRAGEDY, you still need costumes, 
and we suggest you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 
Street, S.W.8. 





TAGE DIRECTOR, Producer, Actors, Actresses, 

Stage Carpenters, Designers, A.S.M.s required by new 
Amateur Repertory Company (with licensed bar, lounge, 
own fully equipped miniature theatre). Working regular 
monthly programmes. Evening and week-end work only. 
Highest standards ensure first-rate training and experience 
Proscenium Club, 72 Kent House Road, Sydenham, 
London, S.E.26. 





ANTWICH Play Reading Circle hires complete set 
Tobias and the Angel costumes for £15. Photographs 
available. Wolfenden, Crewe Road, Nantwich. 





OR A SUCCESSFUL MAKE-UP use Phyl Harris silk 
sifted greasepaint. 96a Charing Cross Road (corner of 
New Compton Street), London, W.C.2. 





RODUCTIONS by experienced Producer. Private 

coaching in Speech and Drama. Studio, Marylebone 
Road. Apply Irene Creigh, L.R.A.M. (S. & a5 
A.L.A.M (Acting), A.L.A.M. (Eloc.), M.S.T.S.D. 
135 Leighton Ave., Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. (Leigh-on- | 


Sea 74007). 


MRS. JOLLY 


Tem. 5588. Fre. 8640. 


STAGE CURTAINS 


at reasonable hiring fees. 22 Orford Road, 
London, E.17. Telephone: Coppermill 1598. 





will type it for you. 26 
Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. 








1.0-A.P.T. 





1.0-A.P.T. | 
For ONE-ACT Plays 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


Enduring Merit ! 
THE ROYAL INN (3 m. 2f.) 


First Prize, Ambassadors Theatre, London. 
International Competition. 1935. 

First Prize, Willesden Drama Festival (Gros- 
venor Players), 1954. 


Always something new. 
Two fine plays by T. B. Morris: 
THE SONG UPON THE WATER (8 f.) 
Elizabethan drama—The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. 
TROUBLE HOUSE (7 m., 5 f.). Drama of 
the Industrial Revolution. 


Above plays are 2/- each post free, or available under our 
prompt Hire Service. 
Catalogue. 12th enlarged edition with synopses of latest 
acceptances, 9d. 
Scripts of original one-acts are cordially invited by the Mar- 
aging Editor, |.O-A.P.T., 60 Earlsfield Rd., London,S.W. 18. 


Business enquiries (Catalogues, Acting Editions, 
etc.) to Manager, 254 Alexandra Park Road, 


London, N.22. 
1.0-A.P.T. | 





Founder: 


ELIZABETH EVERARD | 1.0-a.p.1. 











A NEW 
COMEDY-THRILLER BY 
WILFRED MASSEY 


“LEAP IN THE 
DARK” 


3 Acts. Single set. 
Cast: 4 men, 7 women. 





Introducing two of the famous characters 
from the same author’s celebrated comedy- 
mystery success 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN.” 








17,000 performances, amateur and professional, in British Isles, U.S.A., Australia, Canada, etc. 


FEE: On sliding-scale, from £1-1-0 to £4-4-0. 


BOOKS: Complete Acting Editions, with Production Notes, drawing of ground plan, property 
plot, 3/6 each (postage 3d. extra), or may be obtained on 14 days’ reading-loan for 5d. stamps. 


Read, Beaconsfield. (Bucks) 


Other 3-Act Plays with single sets ... 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN” 


Comedy-Mystery 5m., 5w. 
“TILL FURTHER ORDERS” 

Comedy-Farce 4m., 6w, 
“DANGEROUS COMPANY” 

Comedy-Mystery 3m., 7w. 
“THE YOUNGER END” 

Domestic Comedy 3m., 7w. 
“THE TWO MISS HEMINGWAYS” 

Comedy-Thriller 2m., 8w. 
“THE FEMININE TOUCH” 

Comedy 3m., 6w. 
“JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION” 

Thriller 4m., 5w. 
“ISN’T LIFE DULL?” 

Comedy 3m., 6w. 











9, Westfield 
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NOW RELEASED 


For Amateurs, after successful No. | Tour 
starring Lana Morris and Irene Handi, 


FRANK RENNIE’S 


“Will I doz” 


Hilarious 3-Acc Comedy of the Amateur 


and Professional Stage _| set, 4 m., 4f. 


“A Midsummer Night’s Scream,’’—Daily Mail. 


“Laugh? This will make you roll.” 
—Nottingham Journa, 


“Fantastically funny comedy—goes from triumph 
to triumph.”’—Nottingham News. 


All enquiries to: 


VINCENT SHAW 


40 RUPERT STREET, W.! 
GER. 0744/5 


THE VOSE-CAZIMIR 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


TOWER THEATRE 
CANONBURY PLACE, N.1 


Directors: 

SHEILA MOoRIARTY-VOSE 
L.R.A.M., L.G.S.M. (Speech & Drama) 
RICHARD CAZIMIR 
G.M.S.D.D., M.1.S.T.D.(G.B.) 


Two-year course in all branches of 
the Drama (Production, Performance, 
Mime, Stage Management, Lighting, 
Make-up, etc.). 

Three-year course for students wishing 
to qualify as teachers. 

Preparation for public examinations 
L.R.A.M., A.D.B., I.S.T.D. 


Course commences September 1954 
Prospectus from: 
The Registrar, Tower Theatre, 


Canonbury Place, London, N.1 
Telephone: TUD 2413 











EVANS PLAYS 
Latest additions :— 
THE BAD SAMARITAN 


3in., 3f. Wm. Douglas Home 
Fully released for performance Ist Jan., 1955 
DEAR MURDERER 
Smi.. 3f. St. John L. Clowes 
and 
TOAD IN THE HOLE 
5m., 6f. Maurice Mc.Loughlin 
Both released on publication Sept., 1954 
ANGELS IN LOVE 
Sm., 4f. Hugh Mills 
Copies August, 1954 
I AM A CAMERA 
3m., 4f. John Van Druten 
Copies September, 1954 
A QUESTION OF FACT 
Sm., 4f. Wynyard Browne 
Copies about October, 1954 
IT’S NEVER TOO LATE 
4m., 5f. Felicity Douglas 
Copies about October, 1954 
Any title 5/— net plus 4d. postage 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQ., W.C.1 


























NORTH-WEST SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH AND DRAMA LTD. 


32 ROE LANE, SOUTHPORT 


Directors: 
Christabel Burniston and Jocelyn Bell 


FULL-TIME TRAINING for teaching or the 
stage (Day or Resident). Two or three-year 
course. One year supplementary course for 
qualified teachers. 


A.D.B. COURSE 1945/55. Saturday afternoons. 
starting September 25th, 2.30 p.m., tea 4.30 p.m. 
Three terms’ Course, 4 guineas a term. 


PART-TIME COURSES in all branches of 
speech-training and dramatic art. 


Write to the Secretary for detailed 
prospectus. 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 
& Dramatic Art, Inc.) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
S.W.7 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 


LONDON, 


President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER 


Principal: 
GWYNNETH THURBURN 


(1) Course of Training for Teachers of 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma 
accepted by the Ministry of Education 

as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 
(3) Course of Training for the Stage: 

(a) Acting; 

(b) Stage Management. 


Prospectus and information about 
entrance tests from the Registrar. 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
WINTER WEEK-END COURSES 
1954-5 


FOR PRODUCERS 
October I6th and 17th. 
October 30th and 3lst, 1954. 
FOR ACTORS 
November [3th and /4th. 
November 27th and 28th, 1954. 
FOR PLAYWRIGHTS 
Spring 1955. Details available Autumn 1954. 
FOR YOUNG ACTORS 
Classes for children up to 16 years during 


school holidays. Details available Autumn 
1954. 





NINTH FULL-TIME COURSE 


for 
INSTRUCTORS IN AMATEUR DRAMA 
APRIL 12th TO JUNE I[7th, 1955 


All Courses held in B.D.L. Practice Theatre, 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, I. 


PROSPECTUSES NOW READY 


Enquiries to: Training Department, B.D.L., 
9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1! 

















ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 
Instituted 1822. Inc. by Royal Charter 1830. 


Patrons: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER. 

President: 

H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: SIR) REGINALD THATCHER, 
M.A., D.Mus.(Oxon), Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. 


Warden: 
MYERS FOGGIN, F.R.A.M., Hon.R.C.M. 


Speech and Drama Teachers Course 

This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
for men and women, leading to the award of the 
R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama) 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 
for Qualified Teacher Status. 

The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
weekly, and classes and lectures in Acting; Choral 
Speech; Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, 
Drama; Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; 
Microphone Technique; Make-up; Mime; 
Phonetics; Play Production; Principles of Teach- 
ing, Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial 
Speech; Stage-lighting; Story-telling; Verse- 
speaking; Voice-production; Written English. 
Arrangements are made for students to teach in 
schools, under supervision, during their third year. 


L.R.A.M. Diploma 
Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 

Summer and Christmas vacations. 
PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 


formation from L. GURNEY PARROTT, 
Hon.F.R.A.M., Secretary. 








THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE CF DRAMATIC ART 


the Scottish Educatio 
Central Institutis n) 





(Recognised by n Department as a 


Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Evizapeta, THe Queen Moruer 
Principal: Piet 
Henry HAVERGAL ae deni 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin. Cou Cranacer 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 
The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing. Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Siege M gement, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Properiy-ma , ete, 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectur es on Poetics 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable professional help. 
Teacher students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards:— 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 






Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the. Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the Stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of Specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


ee Three-Year Specialist 
ae Teachers’ Course 
including 
Stage Course 
* 


One-Year Course for 


Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 


A few Scholarships are offered 


SETS. 3 aig 
pi iP pe ee for men and women. 


Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 
Cvaching for L.R.A.M. and 


LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT s s 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) A.D.B. examinations. 

















The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.! (LLomdom) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.I., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Flora Robson, C.B.£.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.E., HON.LL.D.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.a., D.LiTT.; Cecil Hunt. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE—Evening Classes 
INDIVIDUAL STAGE TRAINING—Private Lessons 
VOICE PRODUCTION—Private Lessons 
RECORDING AND MICROPHONE TECHNIQUE—A Speciality 


PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA (Bronze, Silver and Gold Medal awards) 
(held in London and in 60 Provincial Centres) 














eee . HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
A D I R EK  D r Oo R Y (Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
f HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
e Principal: Miss E. R. LIDWELL 
DRAMA ADJUDICATORS “TTUNTINGTON” occupies one of the finest 
positions in the country with 40 acres of 
om —, Playing — —_— games. 7 
. . 23 ie general aim of the ool is to give a wide 
Cagis we ee oe be and sound education. The Seniors are prepared for 
obtained by Festival Secretaries the Oxford General Certificate of Education at all 
levels and University Entrance if desired. There are 
Hon, Secretary: special facilities for Languages. Full comprehensive 
Training is given for girls from 10 to 18 years in all 
GUILD OF DRAMA AJUDICATORS branches of Drama and Stage Technique, Verse 
Speaking, Singing, Ballet and Fencing. All recogni 
26 Bedford Square - London, W.C.1. Examinations. Four Scholarships are awarded each 
3 : , year, 2 Drama, | Ballet, 1 Music. 
Members of the Guild are not permitted to advertise Illustrated prospectus from the Secretary. 
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NORTHERN 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Registered Office: 
26 Chapel Street, Bradford 
Telephone: 21390 


* 
Presidents: 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
TYRONE GUTHRIE 


Patrons: 

SIR LEWIS CASSON 

J. ARTHUR RANK 

MICHAEL MacOWAN 

DAME EDITH EVANS 
* 
2 

Director: ESME CHURCH 
Art Director: MOLLY McARTHUR 


Assistant Director: JEAN SUGDEN 












The OXFORD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Situated in a lively centre of Cultural 
and Theatrical activities offers a com- 
prehensive Stage Training Course in 
which a special study is made of the 
individual development of each student 
and where private coaching is also 
available for Auditions and Examina- 
tions. 

@ Fully qualified staff 

@ Professional producers 

@ Recognised Acting Certificate 
The students receive valuable help from 
the Oxford Playhouse and in addition 
to the School productions have excellent 
acting opportunities of gaining audience 
reaction by appearing frequently in 
University plays, etc. 


For full particulars apply: 
The Secretary, 
28 Wellington Square, Oxford 











WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


(Recognised by the Ministry of Education) 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 








FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED 
JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
SCHOLARSHIPS for MEN 


DIPLOMA AT END OF TWO-YEAR 
COURSE 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 














Corporation of Londen 





THE 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.B.8., HON. R.A.M., F.G.8.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME 
TUITION IN SINGLE SUBJECTS 


s a jaf i ~ eal Subject in sddition 19 peivate 

n ition to private 
Speaking & al ju! get oy pond 
| ale Verse Speaking, 


Ministry of Education acknowledges the Three 

Years’ Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course anette 

the ‘gy Diploma of Associateship (A. .) 

which, for the purposes of the Burnham Scale, entitles 
its holders to Qualified Teacher Status. 

The Prospectus may be os post free, from the 

Secretary, John Tooley, M.A 











FURSE | 


STAGE LIGHTING 


SPECIALISTS 
Zuuoe Announce 
jatpccceets PRICE 
: REDUCTIONS 


In their popular range of 


“PRIMARY” 


STAGE 
SWITCHBOARDS 


These switchboards provide an effi- 
cient, neat and economical form of 
lighting control, with facilities for 
adding dimmers as funds permit. 


Ask us for Leaflet W62 
Advice and quotations freely given 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 
LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.!. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 


Ask also for Illustrated Catalogue of “FURSE”’ Stage Lighting Equipment 
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